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EDWARD EVERETT. HALE 


The famous author of “The Man Without a Country” died at his home in Roxbury, Massachusetts, on June 10, 
in his eighty-eighth year. A record of Dr. Hale’s notable career will be found on page 9 of this issue 
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Comment 


Take Notice, Mr. Aldrich ! 

A sTrkAMER whose engineer mistook a signal and 
went ahead full speed, smashed a gate in a lock in 
the Canadian Canal at the rapids of St. Mary’s 
River and in a jiffy put the canal out of com- 
mission for months to come. This accident gets 
the notice of the Panama Canal builders, as it 
should, though they know already that such acci- 
dents will happen. But there is another lock 
canal now undergoing repairs which also is liable 
to accidents; that, to wit, that holds up the stream 


of trade. Take notice, Mr. Axpricu, that your 


tariff locks, too, are liable to sudden smash. Low- 
er the levels, sir; lower them! Up they have 
climbed at every change this long time. Up you 


want to put them now still farther. Buarne said, 
“Put them down!” McKintey said, “ Put them 
down!” Tarr says, “ Put them down!” Are you 


waiting till some headstrong engineer’ bucks 
through them ? 
Lower those levels, Mr. Atpricu; the gates 


won’t hold much longer, accident or not. 


Did Mr. Mac Veagh Mean It? 

“It might become at any time the duty of any 
great party leader to create for his party a new 
majority and control.” This is one of the things 
Secretary Mac Veacu said in his speech at Chi- 
cago, which, coming as it did while we were all 
» waiting and* wishing for some word from the 
President about the tariff bill, caught the ear 
of the whole country. As one read that speech the 
first time, Mr. Mac Veacnu’s remark about the 
tariff itself—that the Republicans were pledged to 
revise it down, but not to revise it down and out— 
struck one as the most important thing he had 
said. But if one read it again, this suggestion of 
what the President as leader of his party might 
undertake to do began to look more important 
still, But did Mr. Mac Veagu mean what he said, 
and did he understand fully what his words meant ? 
His sentence was certainly of a sort to suggest 
that it had been pondered. And did President 
Tarr know what his Seeretary was going to say, 
and approve of it? On this point the Washing- 
ton correspondents differed, some going so far as 
to assert positively that the President had not 
seen or discussed the speech at all before it was 
delivered, others rather confirming what was the 
natural inference from all the circumstances, 
namely, that the speech was distinctly an ad- 
ministration utterance. Had Mr. Mac Veacu 
been a member of a British Cabinet, and made a 
similar speech under similar cireumstances, such 
a question could hardly have been raised at all; 
it would have been assumed on all sides that he 
spoke for the government. 


Anyway, He Was Right 

We welcome every indication that he did speak 
for the administration, and that his words were 
studied. Studied or unstudied, authorized or un- 
authorized, his saying about party leadership is 
true as a generalization; as a warning or threat 
it would be admirable arid wholesome. Were we 
permitted to take it as an announcement of pol- 
icy, we should hail it with delight. Consider a 
moment what, in view of the President’s known 
views and indications, it might mean for Amer- 
ican politics. What “new majority and control ” 
would President Tarr naturally be moved to ere- 
ate? Obviously, we think, he would look for his 
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new majority to the more liberal and independent 
elements already within the party, and to those 
on the outside who, although utterly free from 
Bryanism, can never become Republicans until 
that party frees itself from Bourbonism, from the 
rule of men like ALpricu and Cannon, from sub- 
serviency to wealth and privilege and greed. In 
a word, he would turn to the so-called progressive 
Republicans and to men who have hitherto been 
known as independents and CLEVELAND Demo- 
crats. As a part of the programme, he would con- 
tinue the policy which is already, we believe, win- 
ning him substantial strength in the South. Such 
a “new majority ” would of necessity bring with 
it a “new control.” That may be the reason why 
the two words come together as they do in Mr. 
Mac Veacu’s speech. We need hardly add that 
the natural first step in such a programme would 
be to refuse approval to the tariff bill unless, con- 
trary to the precedents, the conference committee 
should turn it into a real and substantial revision 
downward. Indeed, were that first step not taken 
—that is to say, were the President to accept any 


such measure as the Senate bill—such a pro- 


gramme for the. present administration would 
become impossible. 


Supposing the President Does Not Act 

But the possibilities suggested by Mr. Mac 
Veacu’s words do not end with any action which 
the President may or may not take. When a 
party goes wrong, it is not the regularly consti- 
tuted leader alone who can take action to set it 
right. The initiative is not confined to him. 
Men a little lower down may take it—even men 
in the ranks. A group of resolute spirits, if only 
they are right and sincere and courageous, may 
at any time command the attention of their fel- 
lows, and call for a halt or a change of course. 
To some extent this is what the progressives in 
the Senate have already done. They have already 
foreed the country to pay some attention to what 
the majority of their party is trying to do in Con- 
gress, and have shown plainly that it is not keep- 
ing the party’s pledges. To contend that it is 
not trying to violate those pledges, or that there 
was no pledge given, is, as Mr. Mac VEAGH says, 
“talking against the wind.” But the progressives 
have by no means exhausted the arsenal of pro- 
test. Suppose that they fail altogether in their 
fight to make the tariff bill conform to their party’s 
promises and the real demand of the country; 
that they are completely overridden, and the bill 
becomes law in a form which makes it worse than 
the Divatey Act.. If they keep their courage and 
resolution, they will still not be resourceless. 


A Splendid Precedent 

Most of them are from the West—the old 
Northwest—and they ought not to be at a loss 
for a precedent in independence. In 1854, a Dem- 
ocratic majority in Congress went as far wrong 
as the Republican majority in Congress is going 
to-day. Sreruen A. Dovetas, its leader, intro- 
duced his Kansas-Nebraska bill, throwing open 
to slavery territories which had been thought for- 
ever closed to it by the Missouri Compromise of 
1819-20; and it seemed certain that the mass of 
his great following would accept his policy. 
Satmon P. Cuase, a Democrat, was leader of the 
opponents of the baleful measure, and he and his 
small group of associates and followers did not 
even wait for the action of Congress or the Presi- 
dent; that of the latter, Pierce, being a foregone 
conelusion. Although still fighting DoucLas in 
Congress with all their ability, they went straight 
to the country with an appeal which they called 
“An Appeal of the Independent Democrats in 
Congress.” It began with language which the 
more independent Republicans of to-day might 
well study. “We arraign this bill,” said CHase 
and Gippincs and Wape and their two or three 
fellows, “as a gross violation of a sacred pledge.” 
They failed, of course, to defeat it, or to turn 
their party from its error. But in a year or two 
it appeared that in their “appeal” they had 
written the first platform of the Republican party, 
which in a few more years took possession of the 
government and has kept it, with but two brief 
intervals of defeat, down to the present day. 


Have the Progressives Enough Courage ? 

Surely no Republican can now condemn an act 
which in effect summoned their party to be born. 
We are only afraid that the progressives may have 
forgotten, or may never have fully learned, that 
nothing else can be so effective in politics as sin- 
cerity and manliness. It is true, we think, that 
although as a group able and energetic, they have 
not among them any one whom we can pronounce 
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a great leader; not even any one who has yet ree 
vealed himself as the equal of CHASE, serious as 
were the weaknesses of that statesman’s uneven 
character. But greatness is not essential if there 
is plenty of courage and honesty and _ sense. 
Should the progressives, granting the defeat of 
all their present efforts, take such a course as the 
independent Democrats took in 1854, no mere lack 
of genius among them would mar the inspiration 
of it. It could not fail of a great effect. They 
might not, indeed, succeed in fathering a new 
party. That would be no part of their purpose, 
any more than it was of Cuasr’s. But they would 
powerfully promote the enterprise—whether or not 
President Tarr shall himself undertake it—of 
creating for the Republican party a new and bet- 
ter “majority and control.” 


No Wonder 

After a rest of one day the tariff debate resumes. 
And in the face of this tiresome iteration, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY deplores the fact that American newspapers 
do not report as fully the proceedings of Congress as 
do the English papers the debates in Parliament.— 
The Pittsburg Dispatch. 

We can perfectly understand how “least said 
soonest mended” should be Pittsburg’s feeling 
about the tariff. To have it debated at all must 
send cold shivers down the Dispatch’s back, and to 
have the debates reported—Awful! 


An Ambassador To Be 

“Dear, dear,” cries Marse Henry WaArTTERSON, 
“but isn’t it a little depressing that our Presi- 
dents seem unable to find anybody to represent us 
abroad excepting the offshoots of Wall Street or 
the pensionaries of wealthy wives?” What would 
you, Colonel? An ambassador must have an in- 
come. Since Congress won’t provide a sufficient 
one, he must provide it for himself. No sensible 
or prudent American who is not rich will accept 
an ambassadorship in Paris or London. That 
narrows the choice, of course. 

You speak in too much disparagement of Mr. 
Rosert Bacon when, ealling his appointment as 
ambassador to France “ unfit to be made,” you say: 


He is not merely unknown to the public life of the 
time, unfamiliar with the men and measures that en- 
gross the interest and attention of the country, but 
without official experience, beyond a few unimportant 
and forgotten weeks at Washington. He is simply 
the nominee of Mr. Join PIERPONT MorGAN, 


We guess Mr. Bacon owes his experience of 
public life rather to the fact that he was the near 
friend and classmate of THroporE RoosEvett than 
that he was for some years a partner of Mr. Mor- 
GAN. He was Assistant Secretary of State under 
Mr. Root for nearly four years, succeeding Mr. 
Root as Secretary for a few weeks at the end of 
his term. That seems a fairly good official expe- 
rience to qualify a man for a diplomatic post, 
especially as it brought Mr. Bacon into daily and 
familiar relations, social and ofticial, with Mr. 
Root, Mr. Tart, and all the leading men of the 
late administration. If, with the associations and 
opportunities he has had, he is still “ unfamiliar 
with the men and measures that engross the at- 
tention of the country,” he must be phenomenally 
stupid; and if he is so very stupid, how ever did 
he continue so long a partner of Mr. Morcan ? 

We can’t think of any fitter rich man to be 
sent to France than Mr. Bacon, and probably Mr. 
Tart couldn’t. Mr. Bacon has good ability, ex- 
cellent character, and a large experience in affairs 
fiscal, diplomatic, governmental, and sporting. He 
would not be described as an intellectual man 
(and that may be why Marse Henry decries him), 
but he is a good, trained man of another type, a 
man of affairs. 


Dartmouth’s New President 

These are pretty good times for the trained 
and able man of affairs, and good times, too, for 
another type of man—the trained and able scien- 
tist. Between the two of them the old-fashioned 
scholar has to look pretty sharp to hold his place. 
There are very interesting things to be read be- 
tween the lines of the distinguished _récord of the 
newly chosen president of Dartmoyth= College. 
Earnest Fox Nicuots is the man;- forty years 
old; born in Kansas (mark that), graduatéd*as a 
Bachelor of Science in the Kansas Agricultural 
College, a teacher for a year, then a student of 
mathematics and physics on a fellowship at Cor- 
nell; then (1892) for six years a professor of 
physics and astronomy at Colgate, but for nearly 
half that time absent to study heat waves and 
such matters in the University of Berlin.” Com- 
ing home (1898) with distinction earned in 
research, he was five years professor of physics in 
Dartmouth. From there, to the regret of Dart- 

















mouth, he moved to Columbia University, to a 
professorship and to high distinction and wide 
recognition here and in Europe for his achieve- 
ments in research and all-round ability as a 
teacher and investigator. That is the man that 
Dartmouth has called, a Westerner from Kansas, 
who got his early teaching in an agricultural col- 
lege, and has been busy ever since with scientific 
inquiry! Not a clergyman, as his able and suc- 
cessful predecessor (Dr. Tucker) is, and as, 
we suppose, all Dartmouth presidents before him 
have been; guiltless of Greek, so far as the evi- 
dence goes, purely a scientist in the work that 
has brought him distinction! And yet the testi- 
mony is strong that Dartmouth has got an ad- 
mirably fit man in Dr. Nicuots. The scien- 
tists lament that such a mar should be dragged 
away from research to administrative duties, but 
that is the only regret or complaint that finds 
expression. Truly the standards are changing, 
and it doesn’t matter nowadays in what kind of 
mental work a man develops his powers, so be 
that he has the powers, and develops them. 


“Get a Western Man” 

It is interesting that Dr. NicnHots came from 
Kansas. “Get a Western man” is getting to be 
a common ery in the East. It was heard a good 
deal lately when Harvard had a choice to make. 


There is a suspicion abroad that “the West” is 


a good place to raise men; that the physical and 
mental. conditions are favorable out there for 
growing folks; that the spirit of the West is 
wholesome, its air inspiring, and its educational 
apparatus easily adequate to give to energetic 
minds the necessary tools to work with. Even 
so far East as Oberlin, Ohio, it is noted that they 
raise some inquiring chaps whose inquisitiveness 
is persistent and brings interesting results. That 
is a wonderful nursery of human life that stretch- 
es from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, abounding 
in space and nourishment for body, mind, and 
soul. There are coming out of that great nursery 
great children, whose thoughts and discoveries 
and deeds will do for human life, wherever it ex- 
ists, greater, far greater, services than any prophet 
dare predict. 


Still, the West is Peculiar 

All that, however, does not alter the fact that 
Kansas is full of cranks, and that the West gen- 
erally is fairly hospitable to delusions, especially 
about what can be done by legislation. We learn 
that Kansas is now experimenting with a new 
rum-proof liquor law, under which no alcoholic 
liquors can be sold in the State for any purpose. 
The drug-store bars are to be closed up under it, 
and the Attorney-General has ruled that no man 
can even drink liquor in a club-house. The drug- 
gists and the clubs are going to law about it. The 
Attorney-General (JAcKSON) is very earnest, and 
is encouraging towns (so the Springfield Repub- 
lican reports) to limit the amount of beer that 
a man can have shipped to his home from outside 
the State. Some towns allow a case a week, some 
a case a fortnight, some two cases a week. A bad 
feature of the prohibition laws, as Brother Bris- 
BANE is truthfully pointing out in the Evening 
Journal, is that they bear hardest on the light, 
bulky drinks, wines and beers, that do least harm, 
and stimulate the traffic in the more violent sorts 
of liquors. The West, Kansas included, must try 
its own experiments with the regulation of habits, 
and we trust will work through in the end to wise 
and reasonable laws. Meanwhile the processes are 
trying. In Washington the cigarette has been 
- declared to be felonious, and cannot. be smoked, 
we understand, at the Seattle Fair. How the 
patent-medicine business is doing in Kansas does 
not appear. 


An Affront to France Resented 

Professor Foutet of Bryn Mawr has plenty of 
sympathy in his energetic protest against the as- 
tonishing remark about France with which Presi- 
dent Jorpan of Stanford University introduced an 
address before the Bryn Mawr students and 
faculty. To call the French “confessedly de- 
generate ” was startling. If President Jorpan had 
been feeling around for the very worst epithet he 
could apply to France, he could hardly have hit 


upon anything more severe—not even if he had been’ 


a stand-pat Senator and France had sent us a report 
on the cost of labor in her industries. Professor 
Fou.et not only interrupted the speaker to deny 
the statement, but walked off the platform and 
cut of the hall. Lucky for all present that the 
professor was not still more Gallic and belligerent, 
and did not resort to still less academic measures 
of protest. On the question of fact, we take it, 
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he was entirely right. A cultivated and candid 
Frenchman did, we believe, publish some years 
ago a book confessing and explaining the su- 
periority of Anglo-Saxons in the matter of racial 
adequacy to the peculiar demands of modern 
civilization. But if the French people have plead- 
ed guilty to the charge of degeneracy with all it 
implies, we have not heard of it. 

Perhaps if the professor had heard Dr. Jorpan 
all through, his irritation might have been part- 
ly appeased. Dr. Jorpan’s theme was the damage 
done by war to nations in killing off too great a 
proportion of the men best fitted to be the fathers 
of the race. He argued that France, pre- 
eminently, had suffered from the great loss of good 
men in the wars of NAPoLeon and later wars, but 
nearly all great nations, modern and ancient, he 
held to have been badly damaged in the same way, 
and all to be more or less “degenerate” in that 
they had not made the progress that they had in 
them the stuff to make if only their human mate- 
rial had had a fair chance. That view may be 
disputed, but it is arguable at least. Meanwhile 
on the question of French degeneracy Professor 
Barrett WENDELL says in his France of To-day, 
“The more you see of French people as they live 
among themselves, in whatever station, the less 
your attention is called to such irregular, if in- 
teresting, social phenomena as foreign gossip had 
led you to expect ”; and of France as a whole he 
speaks finally, in his conclusion, as “ that extraor- 
dinarily noble fact which those who come to know 
it, and thus grow to love it, must always feel it 
to be.” 


England Does Not Escape 

And here is another American, Mr. Price 
Couuikr, stirring up the English reviewers with a 
book of criticism of England and the English, 
not insulting at all, it is true, and even friendly 
on the whole, but pretty severe in spots. Curious- 
ly enough, the severest thing of all is in flat con- 
tradiction of the magnanimous Frenchman’s con- 
tention that the racial traits of Anglo-Saxons 
adapt them peculiarly well to the precise demands 
of ultra-modern competition. On the contrary, 
ececording to Mr. Cottier, the English are falling 
backward, relatively though not absolutely, in the 
race with certain other modern peoples—par- 
ticularly the Germans, the Americans, and the 
Japanese; and that means they will be overtaken 
and passed if they do not very soon mend their 
pace. His idea is that for centuries the English- 
man has been playing a game that beat everything 
else extant in the way of empire-building—a game 


“of settiement on the land, there to raise his 


crops, there to play, there to expand himself till 
he occupies a very large proportion of it ”—but 
that he is proving rather awkward at the more 
scientific game which the German and the Amer- 
ican and the Jap are now playing. 


Safety in a Timely Scare 

Mr. Coutier supports his opinion with some 
figures that are decidedly disquieting, point- 
ing out in his survey how very much faster 
Germany and America are increasing their 
population, their trade, their railway receipts, 
their output of pig-iron, their consumption of 
coal, their savings-banks deposits. It is no 
wonder if England, already nervous, grows fret- 
ful. Many Englishmen, we are sorry to see, have 
got the idea that protective tariffs may have a 
great deal to do with it. Most foreign observers, 
however, would, we think, rather commend to 
John Bull a little more agility and suppleness and 
smartness and obligingness in his dealings with 
the rest of the world, and more readiness to change 
his own ways at home, as times change. So should 
we, perhaps, if we thought only of the main 
chance—that is to say, of John Bull’s main chance. 
But we confess we do not entirely welcome the 
idea of giving up our traditional unbending and 
unconciliatory Briton. Exasperating as he doubt- 
less is, there goes with his “ you-be-damnedness ”— 
to use the word which we believe the late Duke 
of Devonshire inspired—a stay-puttedness which 
we like, and which we are not sure the world can 
well afford to lose. As to the present danger to 
England’s empire and ascendency, we will not 
deny that it may be real; but when was the time 
that Englishmen themselves—whose fault is cer- 
tainly not a habit of idiotic cheerfulness—have 
been free from forebodings, or lacked in a proper 
amount of gloom? Every generation for the past 
century, certainly, has had its warning prophets, 
whether they were chartists or THomas CaryLes. 
That national temper would seem to be a sort of 
perpetual safeguard. And if the worst comes 
to the worst, and they have to fight for it—for 
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all the wealth and the glory and the power which 
in their heart of hearts they are always so proud 
of—well, we are not keen to be on the other side, 
however supple and agile and scientific we may by 
that time have become. 


Do Each Other Good 

President Tarr has been breaking one well-estab 
lished precedent. He is very chummy with Vice 
President SHERMAN and in reality making him a per 
sonal companion. Probably the makers of the Consti- 
tution intended it should be so, but Presidents have 
shown little regard for the intentions of the founders. 
—Boston Herald, 

Glad to hear it. First, because the President 
has heavy cares, and Sunshine James is doubtless 
wholesome and checring company for him. See- 
ond, because the society of Mr. Tarr cannot fail 
to be mentally and spiritually profitable to the 
Vice-President, and help to qualify him for duties 
that might become his. 


Edward Everett Hale 

There was very little to lament about the death 
of Dr. Epwarp Everert Hater unless it was that 
such a man as he might not live forever. He was 
eighty-seven, a ripe age, and his going was like 
the finish of the long-distance runner who comes 
finally down the homestretch and breasts the tape. 
We mourn for the gallant competitors who fall on 
the course, but hardly for who run it 
through. Dr. Hate ran his course clear through, 
and beautifully all the way. In his later years 
he was the most apostolic-looking man we had, 
and his spirit and his life were just as apostolic 
as his looks. A Christian life seemed to come 
perfectly natural to him; there was no strain about 
it that anybody could ever see. His spirit was 
so perfectly attuned to the spirit of the religion 
he taught and practised that his performance seem- 
ed always as easy as it was admirable. Greater 
men than he there have been, even in his time, 
in the Protestant ministry, but hardly a more 
engaging or perfect example of what that ministry 
ought to be. 

Along with his name he inherited great traditions 
of public service and of culture. Epwarp Evererr 
was his mother’s brether; Natuan Hawe, the pa- 
triot spy of the Revolution, was his father’s uncle 
and namesake. His father was editor of the 
Boston Advertiser, and the son, brought up in the 
atmosphere of journalism, was born a writer, and 
never ceased to practise his native profession. If 
there is anything to regret about him, it is that 
he did not oftener write as well as he could. 
Stirred once, in Civil War times, by a great emo- 
tion of patriotism, he produced a classie—The 
Man Witheut a Country—and he wrote some other 
notable stories; but he cared little for art for art’s 
sake, and little for literary renown, and little for 
money; and while he wrote a great deal, it was 
with very little consideration for any of those 
things, but because writing was part of his day’s 
work and helped in that service which was his 
life. He had a great deal of talent and knowledge 
and skill and diligence, but the greatest and rarest 
thing about him was his spirit. That was what 
made it possible to: say of him as the Springfield 
Republican did last week: 


those 


His presence will never be forgotten by any one who 
had seen and listened to him in the last thirty years 
at least, as he grew old and the great head with its 
mane of brown hair, his deeply lined countenance, his 
slightly stooping shoulders and his large aspect as a 
personality impressed every one. A man of simpler, 
sweeter, honester manner will never be seen in pulpit, 
in assembly, or on the street. No one will forget him 
who has lived in his day. 


Died in Bad Taste, Though a Frenchman 

Mr. Cuaucnuarp, the Paris department-store 
man, seems to have made a yery poor job of his 
departure from this life. Everything about it 
gives dissatisfaction, from the pearl vest buttons he 
wes buried in to his half-witted will. We don’t 
recall so cheap an ending of a remarkable money- 
maker since the transfer of the Chicago traction 
king who dropped such interesting acquisitions 
into such curious female depositories. 


Hope They Won't 

Five hundred delegates are expected to attend the 
Congress of Catholic Missionaries, to meet in Wash 
ington in June. It is the purpose of the Congress, ac 
cording to some Catholic leaders, to discover the best 
means of making America dominantly Catholic.— 
Daily Paper. s 

Don’t make it so, gentlemen. It would not be 
good for your Church, which has done best when 
it was not dominant. The best possible thing 
for the Roman Catholic Church anywhere is a 
strong (but not bitter) Protestant “ opposition.” 
That sharpens zeal and restrains despotism on 
both sides. 

























































George Meredith, Novelist 


THe great novelist and poet, who died last month, 
was, it is probable, the strongest and most magnificent 


genius his race has ever known. It is strange that, 
hearing, as we do nowadays, so much of the Celtic 
spirit, GrorGe Mrreprru should be so seldom quoted 
as its representative. Yet that Anglo-Saxon paste in 
our composition on which MarrHew ARNOLD prides 
himself with such unction is not in MrerepitH. That 
is precisely it. There is no paste in him; he is com- 
pact of wind and flame and fertile earth, but he is 
never stocky or lumpish. Therefore, he could celebrate 
action witheut falling into brutality, and love without 
fluttering into sentimentality. Therefore, too, he could 
make long novels—as in Harry Richmond—that were 





never heavy, and prove you a thesis—as in The 
Egoist—that was never unreal. Out of humor and 
logic and deep knowledge of the human heart and 


consciousness of human instincts, and sensitiveness to 
human emotions, he made nearly a score of novels— 
a whole world of struggling, growing natures. But 
because all these qualities of his are attributes of 
right reason, his name is never heard when the Celtic 
Renascence comes up. This is a point that tells more 
strongly against the living Irishmen and what they 
stand for than against the great Welshman just dead. 

It is a big world, this world of MErREpITH’s, big as 
sun and moon and stars and the wind that blows 
over the heath. Childhood, adolescence, old age, are 
there, and all the natural phenomena and the natural 
And a great deal happens; an infinite deal 
of life goes on, a seore of lives draw together, change 
under the impact, and drift apart again between cover 
and cover. Ilere the author is completely in the great 
English tradition of the novel, the tradition of Frevp- 
ING, Scorr, and DicKENS; the tradition, for that mat- 
ter, of SHAKESPEARE himself, for roll up Henry IV. 
with As You Like It and Measure for Measure and you 
have the formula of the English novel, only for MERE- 
pitH we must add Hamlet. He cuts deeper than any 
of the novelists before him; he cuts wider than any 
have cut since. It is now fifty years since Richard 
Feverel was published; two generations of writers have 
come up since then and perished; indeed, not a novel 
among them but might have been cut out of a corner 
of the great writer’s stone. Without even excepting 
the author of The Awkward Age and The Ambassadors 
this statement may be sustained, and those who have 
most ostentatiously gone to school on the Continent 
have most, perhaps, to thank him for. If one look 
for the piccaresque romance, the tale of intrigue and 
adventure at the tiny German court, the story of high 
life, the roman @ clef, the narrative dealing with an 
historical moment and an historical figure, the solid 
novel of the middle class and the sheer fantasia, they 
are all on the one shelf. The yokel is there, stodgy 
and smelling of the soil; the old nurse garrulous with 
the wisdom of womenfolk; the sisters of Céliméne, 
who live on wit and repartee and epigram; the lyric- 
lover, who shares with the sententious the au- 
thor’s own utterance. And in the flash and play of 
dialogue, the swift thrust and ellipsis and inversion, 
all the fight and shade of spoken words, have we not 
the best of the method of Mr. JAMES? It is a long 
way, the distance of a generation, from Diana and The 
Eqoist to What Maisie Knew and The Golden Bowl, 
and though tie substance is different, it would seem 
that in form, at any rate, the great living master 
had learned from the great master just dead. As for 
the only other survivor of the splendid mid-century, 
Mr. Harpy -—he seems, by comparison, a little re- 
stricted, a little narrow, however profound. 

In his novels, assuredly, MEREDITH’S supreme ex- 
cellence lies in his presentation of woman, and _ here 
his only rivals could be the creator of Cleopatra and 
Beatrice, and the creator of Eustacia and Bathsheba. 
If the fame of Eustacia may ever, adown the ages, be 
pricked, it will be because it is only the men who lose 
their heads about her; women in the last analysis 
never quite uphold her or her miraculous sisters. The 
type of woman Mr. Harpy—with one exception—has 
clung to was the type MerEpirH refused to touch. The 
first has the old, the Oriental idea of woman—a weak 
vessel, fascinating indeed and fair, but with all the 
wiles and uncertainties of the cat and,the subtleties of 
the snake, a sinister power in man’s life—a creature 
suited to and best guarded in a harem. The other 
takes the Northern view, fostered in Teutonic pine 
woods, among Druid oak groves, and his woman is a 
comrade of slighter frame and frailer thews, but 
quicker senses and keener instinct; she is part com- 
rade, part priestess, part prophetess, and finally the 
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earth goddess, the universal mother. 

Nature, indeed, is Mr. Merepiru’s divinity and 
standard —- and nature to him means the best this 
earth ean give. He has been called a pragmatist, but 
the title is not wholly applicable to one who would 
never iguore or dethrone reason. His ery is ever for 
more and more brain—brain as “ the station for the 
flight of soul.” He puts it especially to women—that 
all the mischief and futility in them is lack of brain. 
It is no new thing to urge men to show some sense, 
but to urge it upon women was a novelty. Indeed, 
when has not pretty folly been the usefulest art of 
the harem? But Merepitn, like his own Redworth, 
is “the friend of women,” and he proves it by taking 
them bitterly to task. He shows up all the pitiful 
shifts and wiles of the weakling put to double and trick 
in self-defence. Though he is in love with the whole 
fair sisterhood— Lucy, Natalie, Clara, Emilia, Diana, 
Rhoda, Aminta, and Carinthia-Jane—none the less he 
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disciplines them. No cowardice will he accept from 
them, no sentimentality, blindness, or stupidity; they 
must be brave and good and clever, and, above all, they 
must be delightful. 

As he himself points out in the one brilliant piece 
of critical work he has condescended to print, high 
comedy is only possible in a world where men and 
women are on a level, free, unfettered, unbound by 
silly ideals. TENNYSON, as we know, had no humor, 
nor had Ruskin, and perhaps the deficiency of tem- 
perament is cause rather than consequence of the un- 
dignified positions they assign to women. It is the 
comie spirit in MrrepirH which prompted and sus- 
tained the strong instinct for justice and common 
sense wherever they are involved. 

Surely it is true, as he maintains, that only where 
men and women are on an equal footing with equal 
opportunity that high passion may enter in. And so 
the great tales of great love have belonged to the 
lives of queens, or to the age of chivalry, to those 
who have been in some sort set apart from the every- 
day world and put on an equality of strangeness. It 
is easy enough for a novelist to say, “ This was great 
love’; to make it live on the printed page is another 
matter—-to convey, in some sort, the throb and poign- 
ancy of real emotion. It is not too much to say that 
the thing has been done three times supremely in Eng- 
lish—in the love of Antony and Cleopatra, of Bois- 
Gilbert and Elizabeth of York, of Richard Feverel and 
Luey. SHELLEY could never quite communicate it— 
nor yet DANTE, being both of an abstract habit of 
mind and inhabitants of more than this world; and 
BROWNING, who came so near it, missed because he 
was so prosperous and happy a lover. 

MEREDITH’S treatment of human _ love, however, 
pledges him a sure immortality. We may, if we please, 
dispute his style, whether or no it be ecrabbed and vari- 
colored and perverse and fantastical. In some thou- 
sand years it may, perhaps, be swamped on that dark 
stream which so few beautiful things outride. Per- 
haps in the long run nothing will survive that is not 
perfect in form, since ideas decay, and however fresh 
to one century grow stale to the next, become for- 
gotten, trite, or disproved, till other men think them 
again in other ways, but still beauty always justifies 
itself; the lines of SApPHO are sweet in a distant age 
to alien ears, and the heavy, languid brows of Scopas’ 
heads lose nothing by the passage of time, or yet the 
ld-embrowned surface of a Chinese lacquer box. 

But even on the side of form there is something to 
be urged for MerepirH. To our Northern perceptions 
the grotesque is a genre in beauty like any other 
making a strong appeal; and MEREDITH is not so much 
unlike a great Northern cathedral of the Middle Ages, 
pinnacled and crocketed and buttressed, with spires 
and pillars and bands of intricate carving, and here 
and there gargoyles and half-monstrous figures peep- 
ing through the richly stained lights. It means 
strength based deep in earth and aspiration, shadowy 
yet soaring beyond the reach of eye. But if we turn 
to content, it seems nothing so vital could ever die. 
Everywhere he offers a fortifying and exalted dectrine ; 
that life itself is the prize and achievement of life; 
that all things are good if we make them so; that 
nothing is common or unclean in itself, and that senti- 
mentality is only a diseased form of grossness, * fid- 
dling harmonies on the string of sensualism”; the 
natural reason lovally observed is the nurse of wisdom, 
and the cosmic process in all its manifestations is 
ultimately beneficent; that gentleness and humor are 
the spirit’s bread and wine; and that the virtues which 
serve the race rather than the individual are to be 
followed, for only so shall the race be to the swift 
and the battle to the strong and the crown to the 
noble. He taught always the dignity as well as the 
brotherhood of humanity. His life was greater than 
his work, more beautiful, more gentle. more far-seeing, 
and, earth taking back her own, we “look upon his 
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grave and see not death, but life.” 





Correspondence 


A COMPLAINT ABOUT REFEREES 
New York, May 27; 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin—Mr. .Richard Maxwell Winans’ article “ The 
Legal Grists,” HARPER’s WEEKLY, April 24th, on civil 
litigation in this and European countries, would be of 
still keener interest to a layman had less been said 
at some points and more at others. He puts the an- 
nual litigants in the United States at “ approximately 
one per cent. of the population,” gives the United 
Kingdom “nearly one case to every tenth male or 
female adnlt,” and charges the latter high rate to the 
“battling blood of old Ireland.” No cause is given 
for the low percentage in this country. 

Whether the persistent habit with writers to draw 
upon “Pat” and the “Emerald Isle” for literary 
embellishment, here followed by Mr. Winans, is, or is 
intended to be, a compliment to my race or the reverse 
I have been never able to decide. He does not blame 
Alsace-Lorraine nor the Polish Provinces for the still 
higher percentage of litigants in Germany. 

If an Irishman wants to use a court in a civil 
action, be his antagonist rich or poor, no power high 
or low in the British Tslands can shut that court 
against him. It’s different in this country, at least in 
New York State. 

Mr. Winans also says “the greater number of cases 
brought in the United States are instituted by resi- 
dents of foreign birth”; again he is silent on causes, 
but omits “ Pat.” 
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Here the native citizen knows the courts and avoids 
them, while the foreigner from Europe nourishes that 
“day in court ” tradition. When imposition overtakes 
the bewildered newcomer he turns not the other cheek, 
nor does he yet become a bit of a “ grafter”’; he seeks 
a court instead. After spending years trying to get 
in he is perhaps turned out on a technicality, to begin 
over again; or, at the behest of an influential oppo- 
pent a hovering referee is fastened on him—it’s cash 
down with this official, and plenty of it, or justice of 
no sort at all. After an experience or two of this kind 
the foreigner is likely to readjust his code, become 
“smart,” and shifty, a beat when occasion occurs; he 
must do it or remain in the trench. 

In New York State to-day there is not a citizen of 
limited means who can be sure of an open court 
against a wealthy antagonist in a civil action. It’s 
not a question of right or wrong, it’s simply no court 
to determine it. Of all the ways to chloroform a pur- 
suing litigant, the referee is the meanest; he sits five 
minutes or five hours, as he chooses, and only when 
he chooses; his fee is the same. he is under the protec- 
tion of the judge whose protégé he is—it’s cash down 
or he need not serve at all. 

Here is an instance by no means isolated: A few 
years back a “ foreigner ” sought redress in one of the 
Supreme Courts of this State; about $6,000 was in- 
volved for materials and services. On the happy day 
of trial the opponent, whose millions were as nu- 
merous as the “foreigner’s” pennies, said, “ Your 
Honor, this is a case for a referee.” The accommoda- 
ting judge said “ Yes,” adjourned court for the day, and 
went off to his club or somewhere else. The “ for- 
eigner ” wailed: “I am a citizen. I must have a court. 
I never heard of this referee business. What is 
it?” He withdrew the case and re-entered it. The 
opponent at once made,application to the same judge; 
again it was referee. Once more the case was with- 
drawn and re-entered. The escaping defendant promptly 
made another motion, and to cap things the next judge 
appointed a Wall Street man with a most elegant 
suite of offices. The “ foreigner” didn’t have a cent. 
He tried to bargain with the Wall Street man about 
the price of his brand of justice. The idea was repug- 
nant to the gentleman—he wanted all that he was en- 
titled to, and said so. He kept the case for nearly a 
year—there was no attempt to try it. When convinced 
there was no cash in sight he wrote the foreigner, “ I 
hereby notify you that I shall refuse to act as referee 
on the above matter.” That was all he said. Thus 
ended three years’ quest of a court. The seeker after 
justice is still talking of citizenship and constitutional 
rights; besides he is down as a scamp by the good 
people to whom the $6,000 really belongs. 

Over in Kings County, in the Second Judicial De- 
partment, the Supreme Court judges turn cases out to 
referees at an average of one hundred a month; as 
near as can be ascertained, that is more than the ten 
resident justices all together try in that time. It is 
said that the calendars are overcrowded, but those 
same judges had time to go to Albany last winter 
and have a bill passed there authorizing them to select 
a site and to supervise the construction and equipment 
of a palatial court-house for themselves in Kings 
County, New York City to pay the bills. 

It is commonly reported in the press that some 
referees in this county make as high as $25,000 a year 
in fees. With the judges turned into an administra- 
tive body for the expenditure of from five to ten 
million dollars of publie funds, as contemplated by the 
new law, the outlook for those referees is still more 
rosy. 

When school-teachers, policemen, street-cleaners, and 
other public servants seek favorable legislation in 
Albany over the heads of local authorities there is 
criticism. . 

What would be thought if the Federal judges from 
New York State went to Washington, and induced 
Congress to pass a law that would put into their 
hands the expenditure of large sums of public money 
chiefly for the advancement of their own comfort? 

According to Mr. Winans’ figures a legal action in 
the United States costs $250 of public funds, while 
in the United Kingdom the average case costs only 
1.30. What the litigants themselves contribute in 
expenses must be on the same basis in the respective 
countries. Altogether, is it any wonder that there is 
so much less litigation and so much more lawlessness 
in the one land than in the other? 

I am, sir, 
MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN. 








ON THE TARIFF ISSUE 
Grace Metuopist Episcopat CuHurcn, 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 2, 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Some weeks ago I took occasion to express to 
you my disapproval of your attitude upon certain mat- 
ters regarding the temperance question—all of which, 
while still differing, you received in good spirit. 

Now I would like to write you commending your 
strong editorials upon present political matters—nota- 
bly the tariff discussion. 

[ would be as quick and generous to commend as 
I \vas frank to differ. I an, sir, 

EK. D. SHEPARD. 


WITH US 


1909. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE 
Detroit, Micu., May 29, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Judging by your comments on the tariff, you 
would like another dose of the Wilson-Gorman Bill. 

Coppery during the war, free trade always, you 
learn nothing. 

Tf only those who wanted free trade could get it 
and hurt no others, T wish you could get it good and 
strong. 

What “a ole Bourbon ” HARPER’s is. 
Britain and Harper’s left to advocate it. 
fratrum. I am, sir, 


AGAINST US ON 


Only Great 
Par nobile 


H. PARKER. 
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THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY TO THE GREAT SAMOAN VOLCANO, WHICH HAS BEEN IN ERUP- 
TION NEARLY FOUR YEARS AND POURS FORTH SOME 300,000 TONS OF LAVA EVERY MINUTE 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


ASHES GS N the island of Savaii, in the er gg 

<9 croup, during an August night in 
my the caay 1908 there arose from the 
est midst of a peaceful cocoa plantation 
Ys a voleano that in the four years of 
(6) its still ceaseless activity has sent 
LI forth more molten lava than has any 
SF voleano of which there is human 
‘record. To-day this flow of lava, in 
some places seven hundred feet in depth, is filling up 
the sea along a frontage of more than seven miles, 
has destroyed about fifty villages and as many square 
miles of what was once the most productive area in all 
Samoa. 

From Apia, about fifty miles away on the island of 
Upolo, it is sometimes possible to read at night by the 
glare of the Savaiian volcano, whose twin pillars of 
vapor by day become transformed then into columns 
of red. Above the ever-seething lake of fire within 
the crater hangs a great crimson cloud, while eight 
miles distant from the voleanic cone appears a lesser 
cloud, sometimes divided into many columns of ap- 
parent fire. It is but the steam arising from the sea, 
colored by the red glowing lava that pours a Niagara 
of fire over the cliffs that the ceaseless torrent of 
molten rock builds higher and higher every day. The 
ocean steamers touching at Apia pass within close 
hailing distance of this dramatic spectacle, but to 
visit the voleano of Savaii one must needs engage a 
twenty-oared native boat or find a chance berth in some 
sloop that is-calling at Savaii for the usual load of 
copra (dried kernels of the cocoanut), the current coin 
of the South Sea Islands. 

It was in a little trading sloop of twenty tons that 
I made my voyage from Apia. We passed by miles of 
rock-bound lava coast, all of recent creation, until be- 
fore Matautu, on the edge of the flow, the wind died 
away and we were left without the reef, almost upon 
the breakers. Captain, crew, and passengers had to 
man the sweeps for several weary hours before the 
little cutter was brought through the tortuous pas- 
sage, and we landed on the beach beneath the waving 
cocoanut palms. 

We breakfasted with some German storekeepers; 
then I sought to engage a native to bear our pro- 








This church tower is the 
only indication that an 
entire village lies buried 
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visions on the trip to the crater, but it was necessary 
to proceed some distance along the coast to Safune, 
beyond the voleanie zone, before success crowned our 
efforts, and then it was too late to make the start 
before morning. 

We started soon after dawn, Sasina (my native boy) 
and I. I made for the trackless forest, believing that, 
by keeping my eye on the column of smoke and vapor, 
-I could not miss finding the voleano. After an hour’s 
walk, with the suddenness of entering from darkness 
into light we emerged from the tropical green forest 
and stood ankle-deep in white ashes, while before us 
extended one vast stretch of blanched and leafless trees, 
a forest of the dead. Gigantic trunks had fallen, 
shrivelled away and rotted, millions of bleached snail- 
shells littered our path, not an insect stirred, not a 
bird sang, no green thing was to be seen—only the 
endless dead columns of white before us. We plunged 
into the ghost-like forest, and soon all sense of direc- 
tion was lost. No longer could we see the guiding 
smoke from the crater. We crossed stony runs that 
had once been rivulets, we tried going up-hill, but on 
the other side of each hill we found a valley. Dark- 
ness came with its usual suddenness in the tropics, 
and with the darkness hope; for now there was a pink 
glare in the sky, and we turned toward it, stumbled 
on, fell headlong into gullies, and climbed out again. 
Sasina, with our food in baskets at each end of a long 
pole, could not keep pace, so more than once was lost 
to me, and as he spoke no word of English and I no 
Samoan, his ery of “Oh” and mine were the sum 
total of our conversation; yet it served more than once 
to keep us from entirely losing each other. It seemed 
the dead forest would never end, when suddenly we 
emerged from the fearful whiteness and stood upon the 
edge of the field of lava in the full glare of the voleano, 
not a quarter of a mile away. 

Clambering up the rugged wall of lava, I stumbled 


on to the base of the voleano and began to ascend. Sa- 
sina stopped half-way and put down his burden. Every 
moment fresh volumes of ruddy vapor poured upward, 
and a surging as of the sea came from within the 
mountain; it was the lake of fire lashing its prison 
walls. Up the now almost perpendicular ascent I 
clambered over jagged boulders of lava and rough 


strangling for breath—that once I ran back between 
clouds of sulphurous vapor to drag him all but uncon- 
scious, and more than once he did the same office for 
me, before we reached a zone of comparative safety. 

I retreated to the edge of the lava, and there in the 
dead forest, behind the first buttress tree, the great 
plank-like roots of which formed a three-walled room, 

















Where the lava meets the sea. A stream of molten rock, ten miles in width, is 
pouring into the waters, dissolving into fine sand, and forming a new coast line 


stones coughed up from the voleano, until I stood, at 
last, upon the edge of the crater itself, in the blinding 
glare and all but stifled by the rising fumes of sulphur. 
I gazed into a seething, boiling lake of crimson fire; 
crimson that now and again flashed green and yellow 
and purple; a lake of molten lava perhaps half a mile 
across, and scarce more than two hundred feet straight 
down from where I stood. Geysers of boiling stone 
sprang upward, as if to reach and engulf me, waves 
of molten lava beat themselves against the precipitous 
sides of the crater, mounted high, and fell back again. 
All was commotion; there were fierce currents and 
well-defined rushing streams in this lake of molten 
stone. At either end of the seething lake the walls 
of the crater seemed to open monster mouths to 
swallow the vast overflow, that, hurling itself with a 
mighty roar into these cavernous throats, rushes to 
empty itself into the sea eight miles away. More 
than once I was forced from the edge of the crater, 
coughing, gasping, and spluttering for breath; but 
there was a fascination about it that would not permit 
me long to rest my eyes from the sight of this most 
wonderful lake in the world. 

Upon the very edge of the crater, some daring 
scientist had formed of slabs of lava a_ three-sided 
open hut, above which a loose flooring of poles had 
been placed as a roof. Here I determined to spend 
the night and sleep, if possible. Taking advantage of 
a favorable gust of wind, I gained the little observa- 
tory, and now the fumes of sulphur that arose passed 
safely over my head. Breathing was laborious only at 
times, and then not oppressively so, but the wind 
changed and I left the crater somewhat hurriedly. It 
was after crouching in my hut for some time that I 
braved the sulphur fumes and crept out to watch the 
ever-turbulent lake, but such a wall of sulphurous 
vapor rose up against me that I was compelled to fly 
precipitately down-hill, my Samoan boy following my 
example. We were following the direction of the 
tunnel as we fled, and through cracks and crevices 
rose a terrific heat. Sasina was barefooted. How he 
ever got over the jagged lava without burning and 
lacerating his feet is beyond my comprehension. I do 
know that more than once we fell down together, 
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I prepared to camp. [ lay burning with thirst, a 
piece of cool banana leaf resting on my tongue, and 
my gaze turned upward at the pale stars and the night- 
birds that, attracted by the glare of the volcano, 
hovered overhead. Again the wind changed and the 
heavy pall of vapor floated above my head, blotting out 
moon and stars and sending the birds to other quar- 


ters. What if the pall of poisonous vapor should de- 
scend! I Jay awake on guard. At dawn Sasina awoke, 


picked up the one cocoanut in our baskets—a native 
had given it him on the road—opened it and handed 
it to me. I placed it to my lips, restraining my mad 

















The edge of the crater, which was thrust 
up through the midst of a cocoa plantation 


desire to consume every drop, and handed it back. 
There was a loud gurgling sound as my Samoan boy 
threw his head back, and that was ail. We had our 
“kiki” (breakfast), struck camp, and at sunrise were 
clambering over the lava to the crater, which we at- 
tacked now from a different point. Every few feet 
we came across the wings or tail-feathers of some wild 
bird, evidently a poor creatyre that, lured by the sun- 
like glare, had been overcome by sulphurous fumes. 

Whole areas of the crater’s rim had broken away 
since our visit of the night before, and now seemed 
ready to slide downward. Even while crossing one of 
these there was an ominous roar; we felt the earth 
tremble beneath us, and fled. We saw the solid crater 
side where we had stood slide rumbling for a few feet, 
then take a leap that landed it into the great. crimson 
lake. Ruddy waves circled out and broke against the 
reddened shores, and thereafter we avoided any crags 
divided by the slightest crack. 

From where we halted and stood once more in 
safety, our backs to the crater, the view was inspiring 
if not inviting. There was a straight line of steam 
vents sending up their tiny clouds, leading the eye to 
the great ascending volume of white at the end of all, 
and in the foreground were great hummocks, many as 
large as houses, but with edges which I knew too well 
would cut like knives, and over these we must find our 
way to the sea. I looked at the bare feet of my com- 
panion and decided to try the dead forest to the right 
of the voleano, hoping either to skirt the lava, or at 
least to strike a native trail running to the seacoast; 
so, hurrying to the edge of the flow and climbing down 











































its steep face, we entered the whitened forest and 
struck out boldly, keeping the sun to our left. I 
pushed on, up hill and down dale, my boy patiently 
following, hour after hour. Our tongues were almost 
hanging from our heads, for we were thirsty, and per- 
spiring at every pore, yet never once did my companion 
suggest water. It was past noon when we came to the 
dried bed of a stream. I bounded along the rocks, but 
Sasina stopped me to show a blister upon his foot. 
We sat down upon a boulder for rest, and there we 
shared our last bottle of water, and longed for more. 
1 had faith that the bed of the stream would lead 
somewhere—perhaps to the sea. Suddenly I noticed 
we had abruptly left the dead forest behind us, and 
were encircled in a living mass of densest green. The 
white forest- had disappeared in a twinkling. I 
climbed by hanging vines to the top of a tall tree, 
thought I saw a clear space ahead, and descended to 
desert the dead stream; for better the struggle on the 
lava now than being lost in the bush. Men had wan- 
dered for days in these dense island forests, and only 
recently a Samoan woman had been found dead— 
starved to death—not five miles from her native vil- 
lage. In five minutes I was hopelessly lost, the sun 
now shut out from view. It was my boy who found a 
native trail, to which we kept for hours. Sometimes 
it followed the bed of a stream, sometimes led us 
through thickest forest. Would it never end? Would 
it never take us to the cocoanut country? I could 
understand now why the Samoan will not live farther 
from the sea than the outer edge of the cocoanut belt. 
We pushed on and on; the sun set and there was 
darkness. 

Quickly Sasina cut a few sticks, made me a sloping 
shelter of these and leaves, and in the dense darkness 
we went to bed. It was cloudy, but away off through 
the tree-tops could be seen the dull red glare above 
the crater. <A useless guide now, for we could 
not penetrate that dense underbrush in total dark- 


ness. 

At sunrise we were off on the trail, weary and 
thirsty. About midday the path led us through a 
deserted banana patch—-not a ripe one in sight—then, 
what a glorious vision! A cocoanut tree, a sinzle 


stem ascending to the heavens, and not another in 
sight for miles! We made for the tree and its precious 
freight of water, but, alas! there was not a single nut 
beneath its tufted crown. About midday, at a cross- 
path where a fire had long since died out, my feet 
stumbled against something beneath the ashes— 
bananas, green bananas covered with leaves and left 
there by the fire, forgotten perhaps. The artificial 
heat had ripened several. We gorged ourselves. Oh, 
the relief to the parched throat afforded by a ripe, 
slimy, moist banana in a hot tropical land! For 
nearly twenty-four hours I had eaten nothing, my 
throat being too dry. 

Another weary day following blind trails, and then 
onee more we emerged from the forest and stood face 
to face before a wall of lava. Two days of wandering 
had brought us back to within three miles of the 
crater. Helping each other we clambered up the black, 
uneven wall and looked out over the endless waste. 
It seemed impossible that any progress could be made 
across that great uneven jagged mass—it was equally 
certain that there would be no following the contour 
of the lava field through the forest. Nearly every- 
where now a growth of vines formed a flooring be- 
neath the trees, some six feet from the ground; a 
flooring too frail te walk upon, and impossible to 
walk under. It was ‘lava or nothing. TI looked at 
my Samoan boy’s bleeding feet and signalled him to 
lay down his burden. He shook his head and motioned 
me to go on. How the sun beat upon that black lava, 
and how the sharp edges cut the feet! My shoes were 
in tatters and seon soaked with blood; my hands 
were cut from elimbing over the rough hummocks, 
and T dared not look behind to learn if my_ bare- 
footed carrier was following. I thirsted as never 
hefore. 

Miles of lava lay before us, and every hillock of this 
sharpened coke tore my clothing to shreds and 
lacerated my body. At times I would scramble down 
twenty or thirty feet from the lava to the forest, 
seeking a possible pathway, but finding none. In two 


Side-lights on a Demoe- 


cratic Court 
BY EDWARD G. LOWRY 


1iSN President Taft rides out in the cool 
of the afternoon he is accompanied by 
this formidable retinue: Captain Archi- 
bald Butt, his military aide in uniform, 
an old artillery sergeant also in uniform 
. as orderly, and two municipal policemen 
(in uniform) on bieyeles. Oceasional additions to 
this party are Brigadier-General Clarence Edwards, 
United States Army, or George von L. Meyer, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Directly in the rear of the White House, and _ be- 
tween the residence of the President and the Wash- 
ington Monument, is a large oval covered with the 
softest, greenest grass. It is about a mile in circum- 
ference, and the excellent roadway which encircles it 
is known locally as the speedway, apparently for the 
simple and sufficient reason that speeding upon it is 
prohibited. This beautiful oval greensward is the 
White Lot. Here are simultaneously played on sum- 
mer afternoons as many as three or four ball games 
by amateur teams, 

One afternoon not long ago President Taft, accom- 
panied by the aforementioned retinue,, including 
Secretary Meyer, rode out upon this field the better 
to observe a game of ball between two teams repre- 
senting the Department of Agriculture and the Post- 
office Department. In the group behind the players’ 
bench and almost under the heads of the horses one 
spectator nudged his neighbor, who was still intent 
upon the game, and said in a low voice; 
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days of travel we had not 
seen a single human 
being, but now far off 
toward the sea _ were 
three men outlined 
against the sky. The sun 
was setting, and _ soon, 
in a moment, darkness 
would be upon us—a 
darkness lighted, how- 
ever, by the pale pink of 
the voleano glare we 
were leaving behind. We 
halloed, waved our arms, 
and acted like madmen. 
The men saw us and 
halted. As best we could 
we made our way to them 
and found that they were 
following a track beaten 
on the lava—the only 
one, For a consideration, 
one of their number 
turned back to guide us 
to the nearest village. 
We followed a well-trod- 
den path now, and soon 
were where fallen cocoa- 
nut marked the _ teo 
recent path of the advan- 
cing lava. Sometimes 
the mass of coke had 
pushed forward and out- 
ward, a wall of cold, 
tumbled, burned-out lava 
that the living stream 
behind had forced on to 
its work of destruction. 
We were now passing 
above the sites of the 
once most prosperous vil- 
lages in all Savaii, vil- 
lages that had been 
moved back before the 














advancing terror until 
abandoned in despair. 
There was no sign any- 
where of the brick and 
stone of the _ traders’ 
houses. 

Afar off in the middle of the great black field of 
desolation stood the single stone turret of a sacred 
edifice; the cathedral church and pride of Savaii lay 
in its whiteness under the sombre field, and in all 
those square miles of desolation this turret was the 
only sign that a score of burned towns lay beneath 
the field of lava. At the very edge of the lava field 
we slipped into a village, Samalaiulu. In the chief's 

















Natives removing a hut bodily out 
of the course of the fiery torrent 


The dead forest, eight miles across, through which the writer passed. 
Every growing and animate thing was killed by sulphur fumes 


house mats were spread for us, and [ for one fell to 
the floor exhausted, to be pounced upon by a dozen 
half-naked youngsters, who began to pound and mas- 
sage every muscle in my body. The village tapu 
made kava, which I drank like one possessed, and then 
I slept. Several days afterward I returned to Apia. 

Scientists who have seen the most recent flow claim 
that every minute three hundred thousand tons of lava 
flow over the lower rim of the crater; and this not 
resembling in any way the other lava, but like molten 
iron spreads over the old field and beyond, until at the 
sea there is a Niagara of fire full ten miles in width. 
As this molten lava falls into the ocean it turns to 
fine black sand and sinks, and so a new coast line is 
being built up in water three and four hundred feet 
deep. This moving molten lake advances at the rate 
of four miles an hour. As it pours itself into the 
sea columns of water are raised in steam to incal- 
culable heights, and this, descending in a fine rain of 
brine, destroys vegetation, and corrodes the galvan- 
ized iron roofings of churches and trading stations 
for miles around. As the torrents of boiling lava 
break against the basalt cliffs or hummocks left by 
the old flow, cliffs are melted by the heat, hummocks 
disintegrated and carried forward by the flow to be 
hurled into the sea, where they explode like titanic 
bombs, and this is taking place every moment along 
an ever-widening sea-front of ten miles at least. For 
more than a mile out in the ocean the water boils, 
and from the crater still flows a steady stream of 
lava greater, it is said, than man has ever seen in the 
past issue from any voleano of which there is record. 
Never once since that night four years ago, when 
this voleano was born in a peaceful valley, has it re- 
mained for a moment quiescent. 





“ley, Bill, there’s the President behind you.” 

“Bill” merely grunted his recognition of the 
presence of greatness, but the other persisted: 

“Say. who’s the skinny little feller with him?’ 
Thus he characterized the slim and distinguished 
figure of Secretary Meyer. 

At the question “ Bill” turned and regarded the 
“skinny little feller” closely. ‘Oh, I dun’no’. He 
ain’t nobody, I guess.” 

That was absolutely all. 


Another afternoon. Same scene. The figure of a 
woman is observed walking about in what is actually 
the back yard of the White House; really a large and 
beautiful park and garden. She comes down to the 
iron fence overlooking the White Lot where the ball 
games are in progress, and stands for a time looking 
across the roadway at the players. Presently an elec- 
tric runabout occupied by two women comes at a good 
clip down the roadway. As the two women in the 
machine see the figure against the fence inside the 
White House ground the speed of the machine slackens 
and the two women in it smile and bow. The machine 
is stopped a few paces farther on against the curbing, 
and the two women in it get out, cross the sidewalk 
and engage the other woman in conversation. So in- 
formally does Mrs. Taft greet and receive her friends 
when opportunity offers. The spectacle of the wife of 
the President of the United States talking over the 
back-yard fence in the most neighborly fashion with 
two friends is a phenomenon that has not been visible 
in Washington before. To those who observed it it 
seemed so natural, so simple, so wholly as it should 
be, that one wondered why other Presidents’ wives 
had not strolled in the evening in the beautiful gar- 
dens and grounds of the White House. 
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This scene is laid in a street-car on Connecticut 
Avenue. Time, about 6.30 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Enter Herbert Knox Smith and M. Jusserand, the 
French ambassador, in: tennis flannels, soft shirts, 
and the most knock-about of knock-about hats. They 
carry tennis racquets and balls. Their pipe-clayed 
shoes are dusty, their faces flushed. Herbert Knox 
Smith pays the fare for both, although the French 
ambassador makes a demonstration with a _ small 
leather coin-purse. The car conductor produces from 
an inside pocket a packet of salmon-colored tickets, 
and, addressing himself to his two distinguished pas- 
sengers, asks: 

“ Would either of you gentlemen like to buy a ticket 
to our picnic?” 

“No, I thank you,” replies Herbert Knox Smith, 
politely. But the French ambassador is more curious. 
What sort of a picnic was it? Who was giving it? 

“The employees of the street-railway company are 
giving it. The money we make will be paid into the 
treasury of our benefit association to care for men who 
are sick,” explained the conductor. 

Mr. Smith remained firm but polite, but the French 
ambassador hastily dived into his pocket, produced 
his coin-purse, fished a quarter out of it and became 
the owner and possessor of a salmon-colored ticket. 

“Thank vou very much,” said the conductor. 

“It is nothing at all,” replied M. Jusserand, with a 
bow and a smile. 

It is only om Washington street-cars that such a 
scene might be enacted, or where the fortunate ob- 
server may behold a justice of the Supreme Court 
coming from his work on the rear platform, reading 
the sporting page of an afternoon penny paper; read- 
ing, too, obviously, with the keenest interest and 
enjoyment, 
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Z3ePDWARD EVERETT HALE, author, 
» clergyman, and philanthropist, died 
at his home in Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, on June 10th, in his eighty- 
S eighth year. 

Dr. Hale was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on April 3, 1822. 
The Rev. John. Hale, of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, husband. of the 
worthy “ Mistress Hale ” whose acquittal of the charge 
of witchcraft put an end to the superstitious mania 
in 1692, was an ancestor of Dr. Hale; and the patriot, 
Nathan Hale, was .a great-uncle. His early training 
was received at,the-Boston Latin School—an institu- 
tion whose history ,dates.c back farther than that of 
any other school in:this,;country; and from there he 
entered Harvard. . He sgraduated with the class of 
1839, being but seventeen-years old at the time. After 
tutoring for several - years he studied theology and 
became a Unitarian minister. His first pastorate 
was at the Church of the Unity, in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; and. this charge he held from 1846 to 1856. 
He then accepted a call to the South Congregational 
Chureh in Boston, and remained there until 1903, 
when he was appointed chaplain of the United States 
Senate. During his period of residence in Boston he 
was actively engaged with philanthropic movements 
in that city and in the country at large. 

Dr. Hale knew personally most of the noted men 
who brought renown to New England during the 
middle of the last century. Among his associates and 
companions were Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Emerson, Webster, Holmes, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Sumner, Whittier, Freeman Clark, Phillips 
Brooks, and many others of intellectual and literary 
distinction: 

His Man Without a Country, published anony- 
mously in 1863, brought Dr. Hale wide-spread fame, 
and is the best known of his writings. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines and newspapers, and 
was connected editorially with several of them. Prob- 
ably..the ,most influential of his books is his Ten 
Times One is Ten, which stimulated the formation of 
various charitable societies—the King’s Daughters, 
Lend-a-Hand clubs, and others, Dr. Hale was enthu- 
siastie over the Chautauqua movement and promoted 
it whenever possible. He also was the chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission for International 
Justice. ig 

Among other well-known works by Dr. Hale are: 
His Level Best, Ups and Downs, The Ingham Papers, 
Boys’ Heroes, The Story of Massachusetts, If Jesus 
Came to Boston, Chautauqua History of the United 
States, Memories of a Hundred Years, Ralph Waldo 





Emerson, We The People, New England Ballads, 
Prayers in the United States Senate, Foundation of 
the Republic, and a volume of poems entitled, For 
Fifty Years. 

Dr. Hale was ever fond of telling how he had learned 
the art of setting type and working hand-presses, and 
declared that he could always earn a living by this 
means if all else failed. He received this knowledge 
while a lad in his father’s printing-house—the latter 
owned and edited The Boston Daily Advertiser—and 
he considered this early training to have influenced 
his literary career in after-years. 

On the occasion of Dr. Hale’s eightieth birthday, 
in 1902, the following tribute to the veteran writer 
was published in HARPER’s WEEKLY: 

“The author cf innumerable short stories and ser- 
monettes in fiction form, struck off speedily, and for 
moral rather than artistic ends, Dr. Hale will live 
longest as a man of letters, probably, because of his 
story of The Man Without a Country. Nor will his 
reminiscences of the distinguished Americans and 
Europeans he has known be without permanent value. 

“ As an after-dinner speaker, or as an orator of the 
conversational type, he has had but few peers, wit, 
humor, good sense, wealth of allusion, and persistent 
emphasis on lofty religious and patriotic ideals being 
the clements that have made him perennially popular. 

“As a patriot Dr. Hale has been intensely Amer- 
ican and democratic, as a boy drinking patriotism in 
from Webster and Everett, who frequented his father’s 
home; exhibiting it in all his youthful efforts to aid 
Kansas to become a free-soil State; pouring it out 
lavishly throughout the Civil War by his organization 
of relief for the wounded and the imprisoned North- 
ern men, and by his stirring calls to sacrifice, in the 
pulpit and in the press. Since the Civil War the 
freedman, the Indian, the newly arrived immigrant, 
have all found in him a friend in need and in deed. 
In all his sermons, speeches, stories, and histories, and 
in his personal correspondence and private conversa- 
tion he has always stood for a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of Americanism, such as the rule of the people 
—our officials. being servants, not rulers; the right to 
worship God after the dictates of one’s conscience; 
the superiority of manhood suffrage to suffrage based 
on station or property; and the certainty that the 
people will vote right when fully informed on all issues. 
Like Lincoln, he trusts the plain people, and believes 
that vow populi est vox Dei. 

“But while intensely American, in the sense of 
believing profoundly in the superiority of our demo- 
cratic form of government and in the nobler type of 
manhood developed by our political and ecclesiastical 
freedom, Dr. Hale has always been singularly far 








removed from the narrow provincialism which saw no 
good in other countries or in our co-operation with 
other nations for noble international ends. There is 
no more ardent advocate of international arbitration 
among us to-day than he; and few men of the rising 
generation look forward with more serenity to what 
this century has to bring to us than does Dr. Hale as 
he sees the United States departing from its policy 
of moral influence solely in the affairs of the world, 
and entering upon a career of active as well as passive 
influence—influence diplomatic and military as well as 
political and industrial. ... 

“His tendency has been to repose confidence in pub- 
lie officials. . . . His pulpit has seldom been used as a 
platform on which to play the part of publie censor. 
This has been due in part to his kindliness of heart, 
but more to his ingrained habit of believing that men 
charged with solemn public responsibilities more often 
are honest and well-meaning than otherwise. Thus 
during the earlier and later stages of the Spanish- 
American war and since that time he has preferred 
to believe that the responsible oflicials in Washington 
know much more about the situation than he in Boston 
could know. Believing that they knew more than he 
does or can about the intricacies of a perplexing ques 
tion, and that they are quite as honest and patriotic 
as he, he declines to condemn them offhand. His béte 
noire is not the Man on Horseback, but the Man Under 
foot. The men whom he fears are not the men who 
emerge from the free school, the free church, and the 
freedom of trade of a group of forty-five common 
wealths and become famous and influential, but the 
men whom the chureh, the school, and the organized 
industry of to-day do not touch as yet, namely, the 
illiterate, vicious immigrants who come from Europe, 
and the untaught. undisciplined negroes of the South. 

“Dr. Hale never could have labored long, so 
arduously, or so cheerily for mankind, and in so many 
diverse ways, if he had not been sure of two premises, 
namely, that God is good, and that men are innately 
good, not totally depraved. His persistent message, 
begun long before the phrase became as popular or as 
trite as it is to-day, has been, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. God to him has been a 
Person, not a force; a Providence, not a law simply; 
and he has felt sure that God was inspiring and guid 
ing him—his child. This certitude, the certitude that 
made Puritanism the mighty force that it was, .has 
been the dynamic of Dr. Hale’s life. But although in 
essence and at bottom a Puritan, he has been a human- 
ized, nineteenth-century one, loving nature, sport, and 
good cheer; fostering art, literature, and poetry; 
standing for education and nurture, as well as for 
intuition and inspiration.” 
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A MAN WHO CAN SEE HIS OWN MONUMENT 


NOTABLE FESTIVITIES IN THE CITY OF ARLES, FRANCE, MARKED THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MISTRAL’S CELEBRATED PROVENCAL POEM, 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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MISTRAL IS SHOWN 


STANDING BESIDE HIS OWN 
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MIREILLE,” FREDERIC 


RECENTLY EKECTED STATUE 


































Looking up Cascade Court toward the main government group At the foot of the Court of Honor 





























Rainier Circle, showing the Japanese building 





























On “the Pay Streak,” the Exposition’s side-show quarter The Fine Asts building, one of seven permanent edifices 
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THE OPENING DAYS OF THE ALASKA-YUKON- PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE 
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A TRIBE OF NEGROES WITH STILT-LIKAE LEGS AND 


ANOTHER OF GIANTS LIVING IN THE NILE SWAMPS 


By A. Henry Savage Landor 


LONG the route of my journey 
across Africa from east to west, at 
a point between Lake. No and the 
junction of, the Sobat and Nile, 
>exists a great tribe of tall, long- 
legged people, called. the Shiluk. 
They are said to number over half 


a 





people have been specially built by nature to live in 
marshy regions; tall, with extraordinarily long legs, 
the Shiluk, in common with many other Nilotic 
tribes, possess many of the habits of water birds. 
Often one sees them along the river banks, or in their 
villages, standing for long periods of time upon one 
leg, not unlike flamingoes, the other foot resting upon 
the knee of the extended limb. Like the Denka and 
the Nuer, tribesmen closely allied to them, the Shiluk 


biggest story-tellers they had ever met. The nearest 
word for “hill,” in their language, is “ kiddi,” which 
merely means stone. This must not be taken that the 
Shiluk language is poor in words, for indeed the 
Shiluk is one of the richest of Central Africa, and, 
with certain variations, is understood and spoken by 
many distant tribes toward the east, as far as the 
Abyssinian plateau, and as far south, I am told, as 
the Victoria Nyanza. 

Along the White Nile, between Lake No and the 
estuary of the River Sobat, the country along the 
stream is covered with Shiluk huts. The supreme 
chief of the Shiluk lives near Fashoda, and goes by 
the hereditary title of Ret. The Ret is not a person 
to be envied. He seldom dies a natural death, his end 
being by strangulation when he is considered too ill 
live. The Shiluk dislike the idea of 


or too old to 
their king dying like other mortals. The Shiluk 
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The route followed by Mr. Landor through Africa from east to west 


possess extremely flat feet, as well as an abnormal 
prolongation of the heel. 

The Shiluk country is a vast marshy plain, smothered 
in grass and reeds during the rainy season. The 
climate is unhealthy, one might almost say deadly, 
for man and animals alike. The country is cut up 
into numerous canals and channels, and there are 
many deep depressions in the ground which, during 
the rainy season, fill up with water and form lakelets. 
The land, therefore, during the rainy season, is thus 
divided into so many islands. 

I was particularly impressed by. the fact that 
nature, ever provident, has built these people specially, 
in order that they may live with comparative ease in 
a country where strangers living under similar condi- 
tions would undoubtedly quickly succumb. If the legs 
of the Shiluk are so abnormally long and the body 
so short, it is because the vital organs are thus pro- 
tected from the moisture of the marshy land in 
which the natives constantly sink up to their knees, 
or even higher. That the Shiluk have lived from time 
immemorial in marshy lands can be discerned from 
the fact that there is no word in the Shiluk language 
corresponding to “mountain” or “ hill.’ When I 
tried to explain to them that there were countries 
with undulations and rocky mountains so high that 
people could not live there, owing to the intense cold, 
they laughed heartily and thought I was one of the 


divide themselves into two great families, the Quag- 
naret and the O-chiolla. The Quagnaret, or noble 
class, are aggressive, proud people who despise work, 
whereas the O-chiolla work the soil, look after the 
immense herds of cattle, and, in fact, own all the 
riches in the country. Every man of the Quagnaret 
class is a warrior and carries with him one or several 
war spears and a large shield of hippopotamus hide. 
The warriors are divided into so many contingents, 
one under a leader for each podo, or district. Their 
navy, quite a formidable one, consists of an immense 
number of improvised canoes made from fascines of 
wonderfully light wood, much lighter than cork, called 
the ambatch. Each boat can easily be carried on the 
head of one man when on dry land, and is large 
enough to accommodate two or three warriors when 
upon the water. 

There are people who trace a resemblance between 
the formation of Shiluk skulls and those of the 
Fellahs of Egypt, especially in the projection of the 
nasal bone. It is curious to notice that some of the 
harpoons used to-day by these Shiluk for killing 
hippopotami are similar to those represented on the 
monuments of the Pharaohs. Whether related to the 
Fellahs or not, it is not unlikely that these people 
may have copied their harpoons from the people of 
Egypt. There is no doubt that the people of the 
Upper Nile Valley in the entire region of the Bahr-el- 


upon the shoulders and chest, or 


Ghazal, as well as in the valley of the tributary 
stream, the Sobat, where the Denka and Nuer are to 
be found, all belong to the same great family. The 
slight variation in the type is due to outside in- 
fluences. 

The Shiluk are not overburdened with clothes; in 
fact, the men go absolutely naked. The women, more 
coquettish, occasionally adorn themselves with a small 
apron of skin, or more frequently with a tuft of 
verdure. The nearest meadow is the dressmaking 
department in the Shiluk country. The Shiluk are 
principally remarkable for the extraordinary way of 
arranging their hair. Sometimes it is matted into a 
thick felt, and is shaped to resemble two elephant’s 
ears; sometimes it is arranged in the shape of a 
coxcomb or a widely spread fan on the top of the 
skull; sometimes in two parallel combs, either longi- 
tudinal or transversal, upon the top portion of the 
head. Like the Nuer and the Denka, the Shiluk 
smear the head with a composition of ashes and cow 
dung, which has the property of coloring the hair red. 

The Shiluk offer prayers to a deity called Djuk, and 
also to a semi-deity called Guacango, the latter a 
hero in one of their legends. ‘These prayers are 
generally offered when a change of climatie conditions 
is wanted by the natives when fish gets searce in the 
river, or when pestilence ravages the country. 

The Shiluk are extremely superstitious and are 
firm believers in the Evil Eye. Ancestral worship is 
indirectly practised by them. They say that the dead 
linger about the living in order to look after them. 
They maintain that communication can be established 
in dreams between living people and dead beloved 
relatives. Monogamy is prevalent among the Shiluk, 
chiefly because wives are an expensive luxury and 
have to be purchased by handing over to the girl’s 
relatives a number of cows, oxen, and sheep, according 
to her beauty and rank. 

The Nuer, who possess the physical disproportions 
of the Shiluk in even greater degree, go in for the 
peculiar custom of smearing their bodies with ashes, 
making them of a ghastly white color, while the hair 
is dyed a brilliant red. I never shall forget an 
extraordinary scene I witnessed one afternoon near 
one of their villages; hundreds of Nuer, men, women, 
and children, brandishing spears and shouting wildly, 
ran along the banks of the putrid stream, spearing 
fish as they went along. I was interested in this 
performance, as [ was fully aware that this fishing 
expedition was merely a blind in order to enable them 
to attack my camp unexpectedly. The natives had 
decked themselves in all their finery, some of the 
men wearing as many as a dozen white and black 
ostrich feathers, sticking up straight upon the head, 
Small sticks were thrust through their lips and ears, 
giving their faces a repulsive appearance. We were 
ready with our rifles, and, fortunately, nothing hap- 
pened. 

The 
odor, so acute that 


skin of the Nuer possesses a strong natural 
it could be detected as many as 
twenty yards away if the wind blew in one’s diree- 
tion. One found a great many tribal marks among 
them, each tribe possessing a separate mode of identi- 
fication. Parallel cuts upon the forehead, incisions 
cicatrices at the 
waist behind, were the most frequent tribal marks 
found among the Nuer. One found a great variety of 
head-dresses among these people; some wore their 
hair plastered into a cone sticking out behind; others 
in a little cone rising vertically upon the head; others 
preferred an elongated cone projecting in a graceful 
curve in front; some, more ambitious, wore a gorgeous 
aureole of long white and black ostrich feathers stuck 


in the back of the head; others were satisfied with 
only one feather on one side of the head. Like the 
Shiluk, they also went about perfectly naked. The 
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Shiluk marsh-dwellers looking for fish among the swamps 





Nuers rehearsing an attack on thé camp under the pretence of dancing 










































muscles of their arms and legs seemed, in many cases, 
to undergo a process of desiccation. This gave the 
knees and elbows the appearance of being much en- 


larged. The facial characteristics of the Nuer were 
interesting; the lips, the most prominent of their 


protruding, quite out of 
The forehead of 
high, was abnor- 


features, were ‘heavy and 
proportion to the short, flat nose. 
people, though sufficiently 
mally narrow. 

The scenery in the Nuer country was wretchedly 
barren; the country absolutely flat, the heat intoler- 
Nuer villages were composed of small domed 


these 


able. 
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seemed to resent the intrusion of strangers, whether 
bipeds or quadrupeds, upon that desolate land. 
Further up the Sobat River, directly at the foot of 
the Abyssinian plateau, one found another extraor- 
dinary tribe, this time of regular giants. They called 
themselves the Yambo. These fellows, although of 
colossal size, possessed as much brain or possibly less 
than an average three-year-old child in the United 


States. They were capricious to a degree, sulky, and 
suspicious. The average height of these tribesmen 


was over six feet, but I saw several types who were 


close upon seven feet tall. With no superabundance 





wives, even of his own mother, which shows how low 
mentally these people are in the human scale, The 
Yambo are extremely cleanly. Their huts, seldom 


higher than seven feet, were beautifully constructed, 
each enclosure within a palisade containing one or 
more, their interior being paved with hard cement, 
prepared from a particular clay mixed with ashes of 
selected woods and a certain liquid which made the 
preparation extraordinarily hard when baked. in the 
sun. It took a beautiful polish. 

The Yambo, like the members of many other races 
of Africa, remove one or more front teeth. They pro- 





























Types of the long-legged Shiluk and Nuer 


or conical huts, seldom more than six to seven feet 
high, built at the sides of a square in the centre of 
which were hundreds of pegs for tying up goats and 
cattle at night. Indeed, these people possessed 
thousands of humped, long-horned cattle, which they 
would on no account sell or barter for money or other 
goods. They also refused to dispose of milk, butter, 
or cheese. At night, when the cattle had been col- 
lected in the central square, big fires were kept alight 
during the hours of darkness in order to keep wild 
animals away, lions being very plentiful in that 
region. Drums were also beaten during the night. 
Their herds of oxen, hundreds and hundreds of them 
at times, were unpleasant to meet, as they took special 
delight in charging my caravan when we were passing 
through their country. Like their masters, they 





of flesh upon their bones, and with small heads and 
long legs, these men looked even taller than they 
actually were. They told me that in former days 
their ancestors were even taller than the people of 
the present day. 

The customs of the Yambo were peculiar in the way 
of food; they relished mice and rats, and, next to 
those, hippopotamus meat. They were great hunters 
of wild animals. The entire village turned out with 
spears and javelins after game. The heads of the 
javelins were made from the tibia of a giraffe brought 
to a sharp point, and the rod was adorned with 
ostrich feathers. 

Polygamy is practised by the Yambo. They gener- 
ally marry in their own tribe. When the husband 
dies the eldest son becomes the husband of his father’s 


Yambo men, a race of giants inhabiting the Upper Nile 


fess that it is done as a tribal mark and for beauty’s 
sake. 


They are inveterate smokers, and they build 
themselves pipes on strikingly scientific lines. There 


is a spherical arrangement between the bowl and the 
long cane channel, intended to cool the smoke before 
it reaches the mouth. The Yambo are evidently the 
offshoot of a formerly potent race. Their ears are 
comparatively well formed, with finely cut curves and 
with lobes generally attached. Their hands are good, 
with elongated, almost refined fingers, which shows 
that these people have degenerated from a_ stock 
superior to their present condition. One good quality 
at least is noticeable among these giants; they are 
most kind and affectionate to their children and pre- 
fer to be killed rather than sell them as slaves. 
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A typical Mulct Law saloon. The absence of screens 
and blinds makes the interior visible from the street 






yi’ some student of social and eco- 
nomie conditions, who had _ visited 
lowa between 1884 and 1894, and 
% who had since been out of touch 
with conditions in that State, should 
return to the scenes of his former 
observations now, he could not be 
otherwise than impressed by the 
change which has taken place for the 
better relative to the regulation of the liquor traffic, 
evidences of which are present everywhere. 

From 1884 to 1894 the saloon was outlawed in every 
portion of the commonwealth. A constitutional amend- 
ment had been adopted in 1882, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquors within the 
State. This amendment was nullified by a decision of 
the Supreme Court on account of technical irregulari- 
ties in the matter of its submission. But the domi- 
nant party had, by legislative enactment, established 
prohibition as completely as it could possibly have 
been done had the amendment stood the test of judicial 
examination. 

How comes it, then, that one who had observed con- 
ditions in Iowa during that decade from 1884 to 1894 
must, of necessity, note a change for the better at this 
time? Lowa abandoned State-wide prohibition in 1891. 
Why should the observer, after the lapse of these 
years, not note a change for the worse rather than a 
change for the better? It is the same old story over 
again, so far as efforts at State-wide prohibition are 
concerned. Prohibition did not prohibit. ; 

Never was a reform entered upon more confidently 
on the part of its advocates than prohibition in Iowa. 
The experiment, however, was a failure from the be- 
ginning. In many of the larger cities no notice of 
the prohibitory law was taken. In the so-called 
“River Cities,” like Burlington, Davenport, Clinton, 
and Dubuque, prohibition meant unrestricted traffic in 
liquors from the first day of its reign until the last. 
Saloon-keepers in these cities boasted that they had 
thrown the keys of their places into the Mississippi. 
Some of them locked their front doors from midnight 
until dawn week-days, and during the entire day Sun- 
days, but the back doors were never locked. Efforts 
at enforcements were so feeble in such cities as to 
make it possible to say that no such effort was ever at- 
tempted. 

In the interior cities and towns, where sentiment 
against prohibition was not so pronounced—cities like 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, and Sioux 
City—vigorous efforts at enforcement were made. En- 
forcement leagues were organized, money raised, the 
best legal talent empioyed; but for the most part the 
battle was a losing one from the beginning. Liquor 

continued to be sold in drug-stores and in out-of-the- 
way places—in basements, in back rooms to restau- 
rants, in barns, ‘tellars, and even in kitchens of private 
homes. Juries would not convict even when the evi- 
dence of guilt was overwhelming. It soon became im- 
possible to elect peace officers not pledged in advance 
to the nullification of this statute. Blackmail flour- 
ished and perjury became so common it ceased to excite 
comment. Meantime in many of the smaller towns 
of the State conditions were little better than in the 
larger places. Here the drug-store saloon became a 
prominent feature in the demoralization of the com- 
munity. Now and then one of these _ whiskey- 
druggists would be convicted and fined, but what was 
a fine to one who had entered upon the business of 
selling the vilest whiskey and the cheapest: beer for 
the money there was in it? The profits were 
enormous. 

As a case in point this illustration may be cited: 
In a town of less than two thousand people, with 
vhat seemed to be a sufficient number of whiskey drug- 
stores to satisfy the demands of “ illegal thirst,” a 
man personally known to the writer to be possessed 
of less than $500 capital established an alleged drug- 
store for the express purpose of selling intoxicants. 
Tle had scarcely enough money to get together a make- 
believe stock of drugs. In less than ten: years this 
man sold out and removed from the scene of his miser- 
able activity, taking with him drafts for something 
in excess of $50,000. Every dollar of that money repre- 
sented profits from liquor sold behind the prescription 
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case, practically without hindrance, in violation of the 
law. During his career as a_ whiskey-druggist he 
lived extravagantly, according to the standards of the 
community in which he resided; and, strange as it 
may appear, he and his family were accepted and 
treated by society as though he had been engaged in a 
lawful and thoroughly respectable business. It was 
one of the anomalies of the period that whereas saloon- 
keepers who had conducted their business openly for 
what it was, and according to law, had been looked 
down upon, men known of every one to be nothing 
else than saloon-keepers could and did maintain their 
standing in society, and often in the church, so long 
as they were disguised as druggists, no matter how 
thin that disguise was. This case was not exceptional. 
It was typical throughout a considerable portion of 
the State 

Year by year the conditions grew worse. Drunken- 
ness was never so prevalent, and young men never went 
to ruin more rapidly. In Cedar Rapids, in 1893, the 
last year under prohibition, the arrests for disturbance 
of the peace numbered 1,314. In 1908, with a popula- 
tion thirty per cent. greater than in 1893, the total 
number of arrests for this cause was only 571. Other 
cities show like improvement. 

To-day open saloons are to be found in Iowa to the 
number of 1,692. They are, perhaps, as decently con- 
ducted places of their kind as can be found anywhere. 

What wrought this change? The Mulect Law. What 
is the Mulet Law? It is the direct outgrowth of the 
failure of prohibition to prohibit in Iowa. It came 
into existence in this wise: For ten years the domi- 
nant political party, in obedience to the demand that 
“the will of the people as expressed in the non- 
partisan election which adopted the amendment should 
be enforced in the statutes,” stood squarely for the 
law which established prohibition in Iowa. For ten 
years prohibition was the overshadowing issue in every 
election of State and county officers. In 1889 the Re- 
publican party, which had not failed of victory in Iowa 
in more than thirty-five years, met defeat. Horace 
Boies was chosen Governor on a platform demanding 
repeal of the law; but his party failed to gain legisla- 
tive control and prohibition was not repealed. In 
1891 the issue of enforcement versus repeal was again 
joined. llorace Boies was elected by an increased ma- 
jority; but again the Democrats failed by a narrow 
margin to win the Legislature. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the people were weary of the experiment. 


By William R. Boyd 





The Mulect Law was the fulfilment of 
that pledge. This law has been upon the statute-books 
fifteen years. It is perhaps illogical a law, 
theoretically, as can be found anywhere. It satisfied 
no one at the time of its enactment. It did not operate 
to repeal the prohibitory law. To quote a favorite 
expression, “ Prohibition still remains the settled 
policy of the State.” The Mulet Law simply provides 
a way whereby the penalties of the prohibitory law 
may be avoided. Briefly stated, its provisions are as 
follows: Any city in the State having a population 
of more than 5,000 may, upon the filing of what is 
known as a Petition of Consent, signed by a majority 
of the electors who voted at the last election, secure 
immunity from the penalties of the prohibitory law. 
Towns of more than 2,500 population and less than 
5,000 may secure similar immunity by filing a Petition 
of Consent signed by eighty per cent. of those who 
voted at the last election. Counties, as such, may 
take advantage of the provisions of this statute if 
sixty-five per cent. of the electors consent in writing. 
Having obtained consent, the saloons thus established 
must pay a tax of $600 each—one half of which sum 
goes into the treasury of the county, the other half 
into the treasury of the municipality in which the 
saloon is located. Municipalities may impose such 
additional tax as the governing bodies thereof shall see 
fit to impose. There is no limit. Saloons operating 
under this law must be closed between 10 P.M. and 5 
A.M., and on Sundays and all legal holidays. The 
business must be conducted in a single room having 
but once entrance or exit, which opens upon a business 
street. No screens, blinds, or other device of similar 
character are permitted. No furniture of any charae- 
ter is allowed in front of the bar. No female may be 
employed about the premises. All forms of gaming, 
amusements, and obscene pictures are prohibited. 
The provisions relative to the establishment of a 
saloon near a church or schoolhouse are drastic, and 
the consent of adjacent property-owners must be ob 
tained before saloons can be established anywhere. 
The beneficial results of this legislation soon be- 
came so apparent as to practically silence all criticism. 
The Mulct Law, until very recently, was accepted as 
the fina] solution of the liquor problem in this State. 
One of the best features of the law is the one which 
provides that a saloon may be established only by 
petition. There is no recurring turmoil in Lowa by 
reason of the “ wet or dry” proposition incident to a 


30,000 votes. 
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The interior of a Mulct Law saloon, showing the absence of back doors and furniture 


The law had been reasonably well enforced in perhaps 
sixty per cent. of the counties, but elsewhere condi- 
tions had become intolerable. In many places the 
municipal governments entered into tacit agreements 
with saloon-keepers, according to the terms of which 
they were to pay monthly fines into the city treasuries, 
and in return received police protection. The de- 
bauchery of it all can scarcely be described. By reason 
of the open contempt for this law, respect for law as 
law was everywhere weakened. The Republican party 
accepted its two defeats as evidence that public opinion 
on this subject had undergone a change, and in the 
election of 1893 refused longer to stand for the re- 
tention of State-wide prohibition, promising not 
straight-out repeal, as its opponents did, but such 
legislation as would result in “ maintaining the present 
law in those portions of the State where it is now or 
can be made efficient, and giving to other localities 
such methods of controlling and regulating the liquor 
traffic as will best serve the cause of temperance and 
morality.” 

With this pledge in their platform the Republicans 
elected their candidate for Governor by a plurality of 
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local-option law. If a community wishes to rid itself 
of the saloon the Petition of Consent may be with 
drawn and the prohibitory law brought into force. 
The burden of expense and effort in the establishment 
of saloons is put upon those who expect to profit 
through them. Those who favor the establishment of 
saloons must do so openly, over their own signatures. 
Fraud is thus placed out of the question. The good 
effects of this single provision can searcely be over 
estimated. ; 

The Mulect Law has been amended in no important 
particular since its enactment fifteen years ago. No 
serious thought of a return to prohibition was enter 
tained prior to 1908. The general agitation for prohi 
bition throughout the country, and the failure on the 
part of some communities to live up to the strict pro 
vision of this statute, have lately caused a consider- 
able revival of prohibition sentiment, strange as this 
may appear in view of the State’s bitter and some 
what recent experience in State-wide prohibition. <A 
resubmission resolution passed the House of Repre 
sentatives during the recent session of the General 
Assembly, but it was killed in the Senate. 








































































A SPOT OF BEAUTY IN “THE BEAUTY SPOT” 


MISS EILEEN KEARNEY, WHO TAKES PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE MUSICAL 
COMEDY, “THE BEAUTY SPOT,” NOW RUNNING AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE 
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“|... Like banners, from those turrets old, 
Your bells shake forth their clouds of gold! 
Their voice is in the light and shade, 

The radiant gloom, 

Which bathe this Renaissance facade. 
It lingers in the dark cascade, 

Of that green fountain-tomb, 

With black leaves spread, 

Where Polyphemus bends his head, 

And all around 
This temple’s domed and brooding brow, 

With glory crowned, 

It wreathes the incense of its sound. 
It shrives the dying flowers, and now 
Chases the swallows out of sight, 

Rising and falling with their flight!” ... 


SOR HUS a poet has described the chiming 
252 Of the bells of Saint-Sulpice Chureh 
heard from the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, with the ancient Renaissance 
§ Palace of the Luxembourg in front 
of him, and to the right Marie 
de Medici’s funeral fountain, and 
the incomparable dome of the 
Pantheon. Nothing characterizes a 
city more than its noises. An American friend of 
mine was driven away from Venice, which is said to be 
the quietest city in the world, by the noise of voices. 
With no horse traffic. no motor omnibuses, no electric 
tramways to drown it with their din, the human voice 
acquires in Venice a resonance, a force of penetration, 
which it lacks in other centres of activity, so that 
conversation carried on between two people in a Vene- 
tian street, even in a low tone, is so acutely audible 
as to cause torture, if the ear upon which it persist- 
ently falls be at all delicate or sensitive. When AI- 
phonse Daudet returned from his first and last visit 
to London, some ten or twelve years ago, he told me 
that what had struck him most was the silence of the 
London streets as compared with those of Paris. This 
impression was, he thought, mainly to be ascribed to 
the coldness and taciturnity of the English popula- 
tion. Perhaps, if he were to be in London now he 
would have reason to modify his opinion. There is 
certainly more vocal noise in the streets of all the 
European capitals than there was a decade ago, and 
it is on the increase. The foreigners are more nu- 
merous, facilities for travel having so much developed, 
and it is the tendency of all foreigners to be vociferous 
when travelling. In London, particularly, the drift- 
ing population of French visitors is ten times what it 
was at the beginning of the century, and their gesticu- 
latory talkativeness violently contrasts with the mono- 
syllabie stolidity of the natives. “Straight ahead!” 
says the London “ bobby,” if you ask him the way, or 
he may content himself with a mere jerk of the fore- 
finger. “Mais vous n’avez qu’a poursuivre directe- 
ment cette rue dans laquelle vous vous trouvez, Mon- 
sieur, et vous verrez la maison en question au coin de 
la prémiére rue 4 votre gauche.” ‘Je vous remercie 
infiniment, Monsieur.” “Il n’y a pas de quoi, Mon- 
sieur.” Thus the French “agent,” the policeman of 
Paris. Or he will carefully enumerate the streets that 
you must not take; and if he happens to wear upon 




















The bell-tower of Saint-Sulpice Church 
whose chimes are the finest in Paris 


his arm a tricolor band with the word “ interpreter,” 
or “dolmetscher ” upon it, he will repeat his informa- 
tion in English or German with the same discursive- 
ness, 

Paris is eloquent. Above the multifarious noises of 
the street which are of a mechanical origin, or may 
proceed from the brute creation, there constantly 
arises the wail of protestation, the yell of denunciatory 
wrath. Two Paris drivers collide with each other, or 
narrowly escape a collision. “Ours!” (“ Bear!’) 


Rowland Strong 


shouts one. ‘ Fourneau!” (‘‘ Fire-stove!’’) bellows the 
other. If damage has been done, a foliceman inter- 
venes. He produces a pocket-book and a pencil, and 
takes down in long hand a verbatim report of the 
speeches on both sides. During the careful. performance 
of this task a crowd collects. The debate becomes gen- 
eral. Two parties are formed. Orator vociferates 
against orator. The language is not always parlia- 
mentary, but, if a Jittle surcharged with adjective, like 
the earlier efforts of the Romanticists, it is amazingly 

















The little Gothic house which has a 
secret staircase leading to the catacombs 


eloquent. At last the “agent” takes the platform—il 
prend la parole—and imposes silence with Speaker-like 
authority in a voice louder than anybody else’s. His is 
at once a summing-up, a verdict, a passing of sentence, 
a Ministerial declaration. The crowd passes a vote 
of confidence in the government by adjourning to the 
next street corner. For the time being, at any rate, 
a revolution has been averted. 

Paris, in many of its districts, is built over the cata- 
combs. These vast subterranean chambers and gal- 
leries produce that peculiar cavernous sound which is 
heard in the Luxembourg, Montparnasse, Vaugirard, 
Montrouge, and Montsouris quarters when heavy carts 
pass rapidly along the coarsely metalied roads. The 
streets are then like monstrous drums beating funeral 
marches to the grave over that vast common grave of 
ten centuries of Parisians with its millions of skeleton 
dead. That quaint little Gothic house at the corner 
of the recently prolonged Boulevard Raspail, which 
many an American artist must remember from his 
student days, actually has a private staircase leading 
to the catacombs from beneath a hermetically closed 
stone slab just in front of the door-step. From time 
to time, certain municipal officials visit this grim 
entrance, the existence of which is known to only very 
few people. A former occupant of the house, surprised 
by one of these visits, the reason of which was mys- 
terious to him, was accustomed to relate that once in 
the dead of night, while he watched, quaking, from the 
room above, convinced that he was witnessing the 
final scene in some Borgia-like political tragedy, a party 
of men, the chief of whom wore half-concealed under 
his coat the tricolor scarf of a police commissary, had 
conveyed a body through this entrance into the cata- 
combs below. <A few days later he was annoyed by a 
cadaverous smell rising through the boards of his 
dining-room floor. The nuisance was almost certainly 
attributable to a dead rat, but, to complete his discom- 
fort, every morning at five o’clock an empty school 
omnibus belonging to the Collége Stanislas passed 
through the narrow street on its way to pick up pupils, 
rousing the thunderous and sepulchral echoes of the 
catacombs with such vibratory effect as to give him 
alarming palpitations of the heart. Being a man of 
imaginative temperament, he decided to transfer his 
residence to the Right Bank of the Seine. He had also 
been much troubled by the noise of cats. Formerly he 
had lived on the skirts of Montmartre, and it was 
only when he had crossed the Seine to the Left Bank 
that he learned that Paris is divided by those who 
know her intimately well into the dog zone and the 
eat zone. He had entered the cat zone. He had pene- 
trated to the very heart or citadel of it, for count- 
less cats, evidently without homes, and in a_ wild 
state, rendered the days nervous and electric by their 
ceaseless squabbles, and the nights sleepless by their 
caterwauling. He had tried to entice them into his 
house, but they had been proof against all his per- 
suasions. Evidently they were cats that had never 
tasted dairy milk,.or any Christian food. Pariahs, 
sleeping on house roofs, under bridges, in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, where they not infrequently coil them- 
selves up in the laps of the seated statues, and in the 
numerous private gardens for which the Left Bank is 
still noted, there is reason to believe that they are the 
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wild descendants of the pet cats which were turned 
into the streets during the most sanguinary feriod of 


the Revolution. It was precisely these suburbs with 
their ancient family mansions and convents that suf 
fered most from the dreadful visitations of the Comité 
de la Sureté. Every day, during the Terror, some hap- 
less family of aristocrats was dragged to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and, after a mock trial lasting a few 
moments, conveyed to the Place de la Nation for im- 
mediate execution. It was here, on the Left Bank of 
the Seine, in the zone which comprises the Faubourg 
St.-Honoré, the site of the Abbaye des Bois (just pulled 
down), the stately palaces of the rue de Séavres, the rue 
de Vaugirard, the rue Cassette, the rue de Tournon, 
that Fouquier Tinville, the tigrish public accuser of 
the Commune de Paris, selected his most distinguished 
and noble victims. Each devastated house contained, as 
a rule, a eat, which heneeforward became an outcast 
and a wanderer, the servants having, not infrequently, 


shared the fate of their masters and mistresses. If 
the domestic pet happened to be a dog, it was 
probably quickly destroyed, or found a new mas 


ter, but the cat is less adaptable to changed conditions. 
Like the Corsican bandit, with a vendetta in its heart 
against all humanity, it took to the “ maquis,” or 
“bush,” as it were, afforded by the richly wooded 
parks and gardens, which, at that period, and until 
some half-century ago, made the Left Bank of Paris 
famous throughout the world. No doubt these 
subsisted chiefly on the rats which swarm in these 
parts, and it was to keep down this pest that they 
had been primarily employed. ‘To-day the rats are 
still very numerous. Their presence in this neighbor 
hood is another cause of attraction to all the homeless 
sats of Paris, which, when they are not on a rat-hunt, 
fraternize, or fight with the pet cats belonging to the 
numerous old maids, the quiet professors, the retired 
tradespeople, senators, literary men, and composers 
who form the mainstay of its human population. At 
midnight the Boulevard St.-Germain, the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, the Boulevard St.-Michel, are alive with 
rats, gambolling round the trees which line the side 
walks—rats of the big brown species, which years ago 
exterminated the cld indigenous gray rat of Paris, fear- 
less and familiar almost to the point of being tame. 
* What is that shrill squeaking which IT hear around 
me?” asks the inexperienced visitor of his Parisian 
friend as he sits in the summer on one of these boule- 
vards sipping the nocturnal bock. ‘ That, Monsieur, 
is a rat which a cat has just caught. Look, don’t you 
see the rats—dozens of them—popping in and out of 
the iron cages which protect the trunks of the trees?” 

The vocal drawbacks of the cat and-dog zones of 
Paris are sericus, but they are relieved by more har- 
monious animal noises. In spite of the modernization 
of the Left Bank of the Seine which has left tittle of 
the old verdure and wealth of ancient trees, the nightin- 
gale may still be heard of summer nights in the gar- 
den of the Convent of Cistercian nuns in the rue 
Nétre Dame des Champs. The blackbird, the thrush, 
and the starling make melodious the leafy glades and 
avenues of the Tuileries Gardens, and of the public 
parks at Buttes Chaumont, Monceau, and Montsouris. 
In all open spaces of Paris fat pigeons coo. They, and 
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The sparrows of the Luxembourg Gardens 
are tame enough to eat from one’s hand 


the sparrows, whose constant chorus of twittering is so 
loud sometimes as to be serioushy interruptive of 
brain-work, are tame enough to take food from the 
hand, and flourish in such numbers that in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens the tlower-beds have to be protected 
from their depredations and wallowing propensities 
by thin copper netting. 

Police regulations have been framed to protect the 
Parisian population from certain classes of noises, but 
they are not always heeded. Barrel organs have been 

































































suppressed. The hideous barking of draught dogs, 
which is such a nuisance in Berlin and Brussels, is un- 
known in the French capital, where dogs may not be 
employed to pull carts. On the other hand, the police 
have found it impossible to prevent the cracking of 


whips. Though forbidden by a law, whip-cracking 
enters so instinctively into the character of the 


French driver, whether he be cabman or drayman, 
that unless a definite complaint be lodged there is no 
flicial interference. Humanitarians, moreover, con- 
tend that whip-cracking is, in some measure, a protec- 
tion for the Parisian horse. It is a relief to the 
French driver’s feelings, it is dramatic and eloquent, 
and, while serving to rouse a lethargic animal, does 
not cause him physical pain. This is a point that 
deserves to be brought home to the numerous kind- 
hearted Americans, principally ladies, who, when in 
Paris, demonstrate so vigorously against what they 
call the brutal whipping of the cab-horses. 

The ringing of the chureh bells in Paris is permis- 
sible only with the consent of the mayors in each 
municipal district, except on Sundays and public holi- 
days. In the Socialist districts it is reduced to a 
minimum. In the wealthier quarters, one can form 
some idea of what Paris must have been in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was celebrated 
above all cities in Europe, including even Rome, for its 
bell-ringing. This echo, faint as it is, has an inde- 
seribable charm. 

It is a police regulation which obliges every cab 
with pneumatic tires—and there are few now that are 
not so provided—to earry a jingling bell, which makes 
the approach of the cab distinctly audible on the noise- 
asphalt. The ringing of bells enters largely 
into the orchestral composition of the Paris noises. 
Bieyelists jingle them, and on the gayly beribboned 
harness of the great dray-horses there are clusters 
of the little bells called “ grelots,”’ which keep up a 
silvery chatter, a tinkling chime, adding much to the 
musical color of the Parisian atmosphere. It is like 
a continuous ripple of laughter in perfect accord with 
the bright gayety and movement of the streets. Then 
the drivers of the tramways sound a gong, or blow a 
whistle, the note of which varies with the different 
lines, and the tramway conductors have a little brass 
horn which they sound as a signal for starting or stop- 
ping. There are tram-cars which are provided with 
hooters, and the noise they make must, by law, be 
easily distinguishable from that of the fire-engine 
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“Il arrive, il arrive, le maquereau !” 
(“Just arrived, just arrived, mackerel!”) 


hooter. The public chair-mender also has a_ horn. 
The itinerant seller of goat’s milk, wearing the Basque 
cap, the * béret,” and followed by his docile herd of 
she-goats, plays a diminutive bag-pipe or else a rustic 
flute. ‘The “ marechand de plaisir” (“ plaisir” is a 
thin cake made with flour and sugar) rattles a wooden 
clapper. The motor-car, which in the open country is 


A moTorR-cAR had run him down, 
Ilis leg was amputated, 

But he with ne’er a sign of frown 
Seemed very much elated. 

‘A wooden leg.” quoth he, 
For there is little doubt 

That timber-toes like these of 
Can never suffer gout.” 


“is fine, 


mine 


His party at the autumn poll 
Was totally rejected, 
But he, O bright and sunny soul, 
Was not at all affected. 
“Tf things go wrong at all,” quoth he, 
With ne’er a tear nor sigh, 
“Tt really won't be up to me 
To tell the reason why.” 
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A street-musician in Paris—a blind 
singer from the south of France 


allowed to blow a siren, or a whistle, is restricted in 
Paris to the use of the horn. The rare four-in-hands 
which have survived the motor craze sound a horn 
when driving through the central streets of the city, 
but are forbidden, by an old Imperial restriction, to 
play in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and in the 
Bois itself. 

Clearly amidst this babel of mechanical sound, to 
which’ must be added the shriek of the locomotives on 
the Ceinture Railway, and the hollow raw hoot of the 
steam-tugs on the Seine, the old street-cries of Paris 
have but little chance of making themselves heard, 
and this explains their increasing tendency to dis- 
appear. A few, however, survive. The hawker of 
cherries still sanctifies the spring afternoons with his, 
“La douce cerise . . . la douce!” (‘The sweet cherry 
. . . the sweet!”), on a long-drawn-out wail, psalmodic 
in its melancholy reminder that the end of all good 
things is at hand. A more vitalizing, because a more 
peremptory, cry is that of the mussel-man with his 


hoarse: “* VoilA la moule. Elle est bonne. Elle est 
fraiche. Achetez la moule!” (‘* Behold the mussel. She 


is good. She is fresh. Buy the mussel”). In addition 
to blowing his horn, the chair-mender, and the itinerant 
cobbler, for a reason which has never been explained, 
give vent to savage roars, lion-like in their ear-split- 
ting reverberations, which in the quieter suburbs 
startle the entire street and people the window-case- 
ments with terrified housemaids—* Voila le corrrrdo- 
nieecerrr!” as if it were the last judgment. On a 
gentler note are the still surviving cries of “ Fresh 
lavender!” “Good asparagus!” “’Chand d’habits!” 
(the old-clothes dealer). ‘“ Buy my roses!” “Il ar- 
rive, il arrive, le maquereau!” (“Just arrived, just 
arrived, mackerel!”) ‘“‘ Fromage 4 la ecréme . fro- 
mage ” (“Cream cheese ... cheese!”). The window- 
mender is almost as strident as the cobbler, while the 
plumber. whether itinerant or not, has a_ peculiar 
whistle, which, like the college cries of America, is 
peculiar to his corporation, making his presence known 
to any other plumber who may happen to be at work 
in the neighborhood—a valuable resource for thirsty 
or lonely plumbers. 

The charm of these old cries is that they are echoes 
of a Paris which in nearly every detail, whether of 
architecture or the customs and costumes of its in- 
habitants, has vanished or is vanishing. They call 
up the vision of a city without any of the modern 
noisy traflic, in the days when the Champs Elysées were 
covered with wild flowers, and, in the absence of steam, 
electricity, and petrol, the hours moved more slowly. 
Then the sale of sweetmeats to small children was ac- 
companied by the chanting of a plaintive tune which 
was as old as the fairies. To-day a ten-centime piece 
is placed in the slot of an automatic machine. 

Quite as ancient a corporation as the street-criers 
are the street-musicians. It is only on the great na- 


tional féte-days that they are allowed real freedom, 
and in the wealthier quarters their entrance to tue 
courtyards of the houses is forbidden, though it is 
rare that the concierge, with the sentimentality of her 
class, does not allow this order to be infringed. Their 
music is rarely without a local or national note, and 
this perhaps is its most marked peculiarity. The Midi 
is represented by the classic Pan-pipes, and the semi- 
Oriental heart-throbbings of the French tambourine, 
which, unlike the Spanish tambourine, is an elongated 


drum. The Celtic centre of France, the Berri, sends 
us its “ vielle,’ or hurdy-gurdy, with the plumed bra- 


vuras, the amorous trills, and martial dancing notes 
of its rustic keyboard. The very last of the Provengal 


‘troubadours, with that indefatigable baritone voice 


which through all ages and all weathers has remained 
true to the romantic ideal, is here with his guitar. Al- 
satia asserts her attachment to the mother-country on 
trombones and clarinettes. Savoy is personified by a 
tuneful but betattered infant with a marmoset and 
an accordion. Except on special occasions when the 
street corners are taken possession of by the “ chan- 
teurs de complaintes” (a survival, peculiar to Paris, 
of the old political and topical ballad-mongers) who 
reel out interminable relations of national events, or 
sensational crimes, to an ancient argumentative reci- 
tatif. which never varies and is accompanied by an 
excitable fiddle, the vocal music in the streets and 
courtyards of Paris is blood-curdling in its mournful 
appeal to charity. Each singer has his day. In a 
certain house, near the Chureh of St.-Vincent de Paul, 
one used to know that it was Tuesday afternoon by the 
arrival of the man who had no tongue, and sang an 
awful caricature of the Marseillaise through a silver 
tube surgically inserted in his larynx. On Wednesday 
it was the turn of that drunken ruffian with the brow- 
beaten wife, who bawled cut with sentimental tremo- 
los, “ Petits oiseaux n’allez pas sur la_ plai-ai-ai- 
ne-e” (‘* A warning to the little birds of the cruel traps 
that are set for them in the fields”), while between 
each verse he addressed a kick, or some shocking oath, 
to his wretched companion—* Chante, done, espéce de 
brute!” (‘Sing up, you brute!”) And for years it 
was on Friday afternoon that a very old man with long 
white hair and beard, and his foot in a sling, whined 
out on a note of immeasurable melancholy an ancient 
ditty with the refrain, “ Buvons, buvons A la santé de 

















A one-armed Italian courtyard singer 
with his accordion accompaniment 


(“ Let us drink, let us drink to the 
health of our hundredth year!”). Then one Friday 
afternoon the courtyard knew him no more. His 
quavering voice was never again to draw to the win- 
dows the little “ bonnes ” with their wide sympathetic 
stare and their willing sous. He had drained the last 
glass. Every winter freezes for all time one of these 
courtyard voices. 


nos cents ans!” 








The Optimist 


By Blakeney Gray 


When by Perilla fair one day 
He found that he was jilted, 
He simply smiled all grief away, 
And showed himself unwilted. 
“She might have married me,” he said, 
“But now she’s taken wing 
I find I’m forty bones ahead 
On the engagement ring.” 
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And later on when he became 
A prey to indigestion, 
He took his troubles just the same, 
With neither doubt nor question. 
“°Tis hard,” said he, “ to lose one’s health 
And yet how nice that I 
Will never have to squander wealth 
On lobster broiled and pie!” 


And when at last he went to jail, 
And found himself in limbo, 

He neither wept, nor turned he pale, 
But, with his arms akimbo, 

Right jauntily he went his way, 
And to his labors bent, 

Rejoicing that for many a day 
The Public paid his rent! 



























HE schedule said 
3 we were to travel 
2,735 miles in six 
days, and _ incidentally 
we were to give a 
street parade and a 
matinée, another street 
parade, and an evening performance on each of the 
six days, and, ‘furthermore, we were not to parade or 
perform in any city more than once—and, last but 
not least, we were to gather in one hundred thousand 
dollars and bring it home with us. 
The Lambs Club, composed of actors, playwrights, 
artists, and musicians, needed money, not because 
times were bad, but because a new club-house was 


Maclyn Arbuckle 
as an end-man 





James O'Neill in parade attire 


necessary for its bulging membership. So the Shep- 
herd called his flock and said: “I will lead you forth 
into the highways and byways, and it is up to you to 
amuse the people and, perchance, incidentally, to 
bring back large wads 
of rupees, and. drach- 
mas bearing the profiles 
of George Washington 
and Miss Ellen Liberty, 
and with these wads we 
will buy us new graz- 
ing-ground and on it 
we will build us a new 
fold wherein we may 
gambol to our hearts’ 
content. Are you with 
me?” And the flock 
answered with a lusty 
bleat.. Then began the 
rehearsals and the 
making of costumes. 
For two weeks before 
the start the members 
rehearsed two or three 
¢ ? times every day at the 
Hudson and Stuyvesant theatres, while the rehearsals 
at the club-house never ceased. The bulletin board in 
the “ Snuggery ” read: 





Donald Brian as 
the leading lady 


 Gambolling W 





By E. W. Kemble 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


First part—Re- 
hearsal of chorus at 
eleven o'clock. Julius 
Cesar, mob rehearsal, 
twelve o’clock, Stuy- 
vesant Theatre. 

Afterpiece—Tuesday, 
Hudson Theatre, four 
o’clock. 

End-men and singers 
in minstrel first part 
try on wigs at Meyer’s, 
Wednesday afternoon. 

And so the various 
orders were posted day 
after day, and_ the 
Lambs did as_ they. 
were told. ; 

Monday —__ afternoon 
the clan gathered at 
the club-house, and at 
6.15, arrayed in long linen cape coats with conical 
hats, and preceded by Victor Herbert and his famous 
band, marched to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where the first performance was given and $36,000 
was placed to the credit of the Lambs’ bank account. 
A special train, one of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
best, awaited us at the Grand Central Depot, and at 
2 P.M. we pulled out for Hartford. 

The two dining-cars were now filled, for our supper 
hour began at midnight and lasted until—any old 
time; but the day was a hard one, and the owls crept 
to their nests at an early hour—for owls. Breakfast 
at ten, dinner at six, and supper at midnight—that is 
the actor’s schedule; and as I was to be an actor I 
slipped into the pace without a murmur. Soon the 
order “Lights out” rings down the narrow aisle of 
each car, and a symphony of snores answers the com- 
mand. 

We get into Hartford at five o’clock and our 
train is side-tracked; the early birds arise at eight, 
but the leading heavies sleep on until ten or eleven. 
The Mayor comes down to meet us in his big red auto 
and offers us the freedom of the city, but, alas! we 
cannot use it, as every minute of our time is called for. 
How! say you? I'll tell you how. The parade lasts 
half an hour and is from the train directly to the 
theatre. As we file in at the stage entrance our dress- 
ing-room is assigned to us by the assistant stage- 





Raymorid Hitchcock in black 


manager. The stars. of course, have the lower rooms, 
while the lesser lights climb, according to their 
twinkling. You may be on the fourth floor in a 


dingy dressing-room, and up and down a precipitous 
stairway you must journey six times in order to make 
three changes. You 
have reached your 
room, and the call-boy 
promptly announces 
“fifteen minutes.” That 
means, Mr. Layman, 
that you have got to 
strip, black up, get 
into your dress-suit, 
and take your proper 
place in the time given, 
and you must not keep 
the stage waiting, un- 
less you want Gus 
Thomas to shoot one of 
his little three-pronged 
reprimands into you 
and make you feel like 
a cold hot-water bag. 
All are now in their 
places, the orchestra 
sounds a fanfare, the curtain parts, and you look out 
on a sea of faces, the theatre filled from pit to dome. 
The salutations, the jokes, the songs and dances follow 
like clockwork—no encores, mind you, and you are to 
look as if you are hearing everything for the first 





Lackaye as a Roman 





Belasco in the spot light 


When Gus Thomas said “ No!” 
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Martinetti as a dis- 
gusted coryphee 


time—that is, look pleasant. A sour face can almost 
kill a performance, be it on the stage or in the 
audience. The first part over, you rush to your aerial 
dressing-room, rip off your social togs, and over a pail 
of cold water, with a sponge besmeared with soap, 
proceed to remove your coon make-up. Now for grease 
paint, and, in my case, a Roman beard. You are get 
ting a most artistic 
growth with your black 
grease paint, when 
the call-boy — gallops 
through the alleyway 
and bellows, “ Every- 
body down for the 
Forum seene”; and as 
you start for the door 
your room-mate halts 
you and implores you 
to wash the black off 
the back of your neck, 
“Rats with the black. 
I’m a dirty Roman, all 





Removing my coon make-up Romans were not 
clean,” and you dash 
down the long stair 


way on to the stage and take your place with the mob, 


yelling “ Brutus! Brutus!” as the curtain rises. Now 
you must do some real acting. You must feel the 
part, and after a few performances you do feel it. Mr. 


Layman, I considered it a joke at first, but after a few 
days I was one of them, drinking in the words of 
Brutus as if I had heard them for the first time, and 
dead serious, too. 

The Forum scene ended, you toddle skyward, and 
now you ‘may rest a bit while the “ girls” go on and 





Charles Klein as a Roman citizen 


do their act, “ After the matinée”; and, by the way, 
a prettier set of chorus birdlings would be hard to 
find, even among the real ones, for these “ girls,” you 
know, are all boys. Now you make up for the last 
act and “ get set” for the last piece. Curtain down, 
you wing it again for your sky parlor, strip, smear 
cold cream over your face, wipe clean with a towel, 
dress in your store clothes, pack up your stage effects 
just as the boy comes up and grabs the bag in which 
you have stuffed them, and you slide down the long 
stairway to the stage entrance, where the rest of the 
troupe are awaiting the carriages that take them to 
the train. 

This was the week’s work. Twice a day and every 
day, with not a kick or a sour word, not a rule broken, 
not a privilege abused, and after our last performance 
in Chicago, Saturday night, we yawned, let out a few 
links at the midnight feast, slept until noon Sunday, 
and, Monday morning, arrived in New York, mutter- 
ing such strange words as “bath,” “ shampoo,” 
“ manicure,” “real bed,” and, finally, “ home.” 

Eddie Foy got lost in Chicago, his home town. 





Marc Anthony Hopper as he did not look 
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Copyright, 1909, by W. T. Smedley 
“THE AWAKENING OF A COMMONWEALTH,” BY W. T. SMEDLEY 
The seated female figure typifies the Commonwealth. On either side is a group of notable Pennsylvanians, representing law, science, the arts, finance, 


the church; on the left: Benjamin West, General Mifflin, William Penn, John Dickinson, John Olymer, James Wilson; on the right: Thomas McKean, Bishop 
White, Benjamin Franklin, Charles Thompson, “Mad Anthony” Wayne, Robert Morris, Robert Fulton. The figures of the boy and girl represent coming generations 
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Copyright, 1909, by Edwin H. Blashfield 


“ JUSTICE,” BY EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD 


In this decoration, the “Law,” symbolized by a seated female figure, has set up her judgment seat in the coal regions, and is deciding between 
the good and the bad. The figure of the woman who has thrown herself across the knees of the “Law” suggests the person who is upon 
the wrong side rather through weakness than ill will. Mercy holds her hand protectingly above this latter figure, and Justice raises the scales with the 


NOTABLE DECORATIONY BY 


THE MURAL PAINTINGS SHOWN ABOVE WERE DESIGNED BY FOUR AMERICAN ARTISTS—KENYON COX, WILL H. LOW, E. 
PHOTOGRAPHS § 
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Copyright, 1909, by Will H. Low 


“PROSPERITY UNDER THE LAW,” BY WILL H. LOW 


In this panel the young Indian girl symbolizes the Wyoming Valley, the two figures behind her typifying Justice and 
Civilization. A miner kneels at the left of the composition, balanced on the right by a youth proffering a sheaf of wheat, 
indicative of the agricultural resources of the Valley. The cherubic Mercury, representing the commerce of the transportation com- 

nies, completes the group at the side of the miner, behind whom is seen the entrance to a coal-mine, a “breaker” crowning the 
ill to the left. The composition embodies the sentiment of the legend on the wall below it: “ Under the benign influence 


of Justice and Civilization the Wyoming Valley receives the tribute of prosperity from the earth and from under the earth” 








Copyright, 1909, by Kenyon Cox 


“THE JUDICIAL VIRTUES,” BY KENYON COX 


This panel represents the qualities which should preside over a Court of Justice. In the middle stands Rectitude, with the builder’s triangle and plumb-bob. 
ndant putti bearing labels with the motto “ Fiat Justitia Ruat Coelum.” ‘To the right, Learning consults the Book of the Law, but Wisdom, 


She is flanked by atte 
with the mirror, bids her “Know thyself.” To the left is the armed figure of Courage, beyond whom stands Moderation, with the bridle of self-control 


BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


BLASHFIELD, AND W. T. SMEDLEY—FOR THE NEW LUCERNE COUNTY COURT HOUSE AT WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
#PETER A. JULEY 























THOSE VALUABLE “LOST-AND-FOUND” COLUMNS 


“LOST: TINY TERRIER; BLACK; ANSWERS TO NAME OF Fipo. FINDER LIBERALLY REWARDED.” ; 


THE RETORT SUPER-COURTEOUS 


WNARGE and husky ‘longshoreman 
KA was sitting near the front of a Belt 
sD Line car in West Street, tranquil, 
a trifle tired, and at peace with all 
mankind. Presently a dapper youth, 
with clothes of foreign cut and cute 
black mustaches, sat down beside 
him and looked about in a puzzled 
way as if trying to find his bear- 
Then he looked up at the “longshoreman and 


9”? 





ings. 
5 . . 
anxiously asked, “ Parlez vous Frangaise, M’sieur 


“Fwhat’s that?” the ‘longshoreman ‘answered, gaz- 
ing upon him with distrust. 

“Vous parlez Francaise, M’sieur?” the dapper youth 
repeated still more earnestly. 

“ Fwha-a-a-at?” roared the big fellow. 

“Vous parlez Francaise, n’est ce pas, M’sieur?” the 
youth shouted with growing excitement. 

The ‘longshoreman picked up his dinner-can, rose 
slowly to his full height, and, after a lingering look of 
contempt, walked down the aisle to the rear platform of 
the car, which was crowded. 

“ Sa-a-ay,” he growled, “ duz anny av ye min spake 
Frinch?” 

“Why, yes, | do—some,” replied one of the crowd. 

“ Well, thin,” said the big fellow, taking him by the 
shoulder, “let you gwan up in there t’ that little mutt 
with the twishty mush-tash an’ tell him t’ go to hell!” 


ANSWERED 
“On, what is so rare as a day in June?” 
Well, listen to me and I'll tell you soon: 
A hair on a Mexican hairless dog; 
A soft tenor voice on a croaking frog— 
Or legs on a frivolous pollywog ; 
A kiddie in school who hasn’t an eye 
On the noise he’ll make on the Fourth of July; 
A summer show that isn’t all twirls, 
And glitter, and gilt, and gibber, and girls; 
A baseball umpire so richly endowed 
He always is certain to please the crowd; 
The chap with a voice like a squeaky flue 
Who knows he can’t sing, and refuses to; 
The lady so fair on the hotel porch, 
With hair like a nugget, or flaming torch, 
Who hasn’t a gossipy word to say 
Of any one else on an idle day; 
The maid who recites and who loves to tell 
That very old tale of the Curfew Bell 
Who'd rather sit out by the moonlit sea 
Than spout in the drawing-room after tea; 
The girl of your heart, so rarely prized, 
Who when you propose to her isn’t surprised, 
Although vou have courted your Heart’s true Queen 
Since she was eleven and you sixteen; 
And others by dozens; but these will do, 
Yours truly should think, for a while for you 
To put on your list of the things as rare 
As any June day you'll find anywhere. 

Horace Dopp GASTIT. 


A NEAR-TRAGEDY 
Dors every Englishman who makes a two weeks’ 
visit to America write a volume or so of “ impres- 


sions”? It would almost seem so from the number 





printed. Some of them are excellent to take on a 
dull railway journey, or to give a sick friend who 
needs cheering up. In one of the latest the author 
states: 

“The tales of lynchings in America are hardly 
exaggerated. While I did not actually witness one 
while in New York or Boston, one was proposed, in 
the most offhand manner, by a young lady in the 
former city. 

“ A man had been playing upon the piano. A guest 
whispered to the young lady who was seated near 
him, 

“* What do you think of his execution? 

“Imagine my horror when she coolly replied, 

“*T am in favor of it!’ 

“The man who had put the question burst into 
savage though subdued laughter.” 


CONTEMPT OF COURT? 
MARK WAIN was waiting for a street-car in Boston 
when a young girl approached him, smiling. She was 
a lovely girl, fresh, blooming, ingenuous, bubbling 


with enthusiasm, and evidently on her way home from 
school. 

“Pardon me,” she said. “I know it’s very uncon- 
ventional, but I may never have another chance. 
Would you mind giving me your autograph?” 

“Glad to do it, my dear child,” said Mr. Clemens, 
drawing out his fountain pen. 

“Oh, it’s so good of you,” gurgled the girl. ‘“ You 
know, IT’ve never seen you but once, Chief-Justice 
Fuller, and that was at a distance; but I’ve seen your 
portrait so often that I recognized you the moment 
I saw you here.” 

“Tm—m—m—mm!” said Mr. Clemens, non-com- 
mittally. Then he took from her eager hands her nice 
little autograph album, and wrote in bold script these 
words: 

“It is delicious to be full, 
But it is heavenly to be Fuller. 
T am cordially yours, 
MELVILLE W. FULLER.” 
not heard from Chief-Justice 


Mr. Clemens has 


Fuller yet. 





THE WEAKER SEX . 
“Now. ALFRED, YOU MAY SEND FOR THE POLICE.” 
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ADMIRABLE ALMA MATER! 


HIS incident really 
: happened, yet the 
identity of the 
principal actor in it is 
completely changed ac- 
cording to the place in 
which the story is told. 
At Cambridge Professor 
Whitmore tells it this 
way: 
“Wilkins and I were 
waiting for a train at 
Onosquahami, Michigan, 
nase when we joined a group 
of men at the window of the telegraph-office, where 
the operator was writing bulletins of a baseball game 
between Harvard and Yale. A lumberman who evi- 
dently had bet on Yale was grumbling over his loss. 
He swore a great deal and said the New Haven players 
were a sandless lot of quitters. He was going to say 
a great deal more when a tall, husky young fellow 
pushed through the crowd, took him by the shoulder, 
and swung him around. 

“* Pardon me,’ he said, politely enough, though his 
eyes were blazing— pardon me, but I can’t stand 
any more of that abuse. I won’t stand it! Vm an 
alma mater of Yale myself.’ ” 








THE RECORD 


A PHONOGRAPH stood in a woman’s club, 
Placed there by a curious man; 
And all the wisdom that phonograph heard, 
It registered carefully word for word, 
And thus the record ran: 
“It may be the style, but it does look queer—” 
“A suffragist, not a suffragette!” 
“Twenty-two dollars a pair, my dear!” 
“No; her decree isn’t granted yet.” 
“T play Bridge some,—but I’m not a shark ;” 
“Tf she hasn’t got on that same blue frock!” 
“She was motoring with him in the park—” 
“No, I don’t eat a thing before one o’clock!” 
“Long net sleeves in her last year’s gown—” 
“Will you look at that ticker-basket hat!” 
= Perfectly lovely coats, marked down—” 
Pretty? Well,—rather,—but such a cat!” 
“Made by a dressmaker in the house—” 
“Nothing at all, but malted milk,—” 
“ That’s that new shade of ‘ frightened mouse ’“— 
‘‘] simply loathe that raggedy silk!” 
“Don’t lisp it! I promised I’d never tell,—” 
“If I don’t get away soon, N. P. for mine!” 
“That baby hat suits your face so well!” 
“Slim! Why she’s nothing at all but spine!” 


” 


But the phonograph couldn’t stand any more, 
And it tumbled, a heap of scrap iron, to the floor! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 





AN INFANTILE INSULT 


Bapy’s first vocal accomplishment was to learn to 
imitate a duck, and of course he had to go through 
the performance for every visitor. When the family 
physician arrived, the child, without waiting for the 
usual prompting, toddled up to him and said, 

“* Quack, quack!” 


KITCHEN PHILOSOPHY 
A PHILADELPHIA man was in great distress one 
morning not long since by reason of the delay in 
serving his breakfast. 
“IT wish you’d go to the kitchen,” said he to his 
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“ WITH HIS HEAD IN THE CLOUDS” (SHE HAS JUST 
ACCEPTED HIM) 
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ILLUSTRATED IDIOMS: 


wife, ‘and see what the trouble is. D’ve an appoint- 
ment at nine.” 

The wife complied with this request. When she re- 
turned to the dining-room, the husband observed a 
strangely melancholy expression on her face. 

“Well,” asked he, impatiently, ‘“‘did you tell the 
cook that I wanted my breakfast immediately?” 

“T did.” 

“And what did she say?’ 

“She said,” responded the wife, “ that ‘ 
cur disappointments.’ ” 


we all have 





POINTS IN ETIQUETTE 


P. Z. W. is informed that while we do not know the 
precise method prescribed by Court etiquette of ad- 
dressing the Mikado, we are convinced that it is 
manifestly improper to call him Mike, or Mick, to 
his face unless one is an avowed candidate for the 
Decoration of the Rising Hari-Kari. 

Bijah Dickerson, of Pike Corners, Michigan, writes 
to ask whether we eat pease with a spoon or a fork. 
We hasten to say that we do not eat them with either. 
It has always been our habit to eat pease with our 
mouth, using a fork, however, as a common carrier 
between the point of consignment and the port of 
entry. 

T. L. M.—As an abstract proposition, you, as the 
owner of the property, have the right of way, but in 
a dispute arising between a landowner on the one 
side, and an angry bull on the other, mere questions 
of etiquette should yield to considerations of policy. 
Why not compromise and suggest to the bull that he 
toss you for it? 

No, Amanda, there is no limit to the number of 
fiancés a girl may have in the good old summer-time. 
As to the dinner you propose to give in their honor, 
we know of no rule of precedence which should govern, 
but we suggest individual tables in separate banquet- 
halls. This will permit you to sit alone with each 
one during one whole. course if you arrange the 
courses to equal the number of your guests. 

Inquirer.—You say you are giving.a little dinner to 
the minister and his wife, and ask if there is any- 
thing particularly appropriate to be served at such a 
function. We have referred the question to our au- 
thority on banquets, and he suggests food. On the 
whole, we think the suggestion is a reasonable one, 
and if the case were our own should accept it un- 
reservedly, 
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“THE MAN HIGHER UP” 


M. P. L. asks if it is proper to wear a hat at 
dinner. Unfortunately our correspondent neglects to 
say if he is a man or a woman. If he is a man, we 
should say that a strict interpretation of the rules of 
etiquette seem to indicate that a man wearing a 
beaver hat, or even a derby, at dinner would not be 
considered au fait. Indeed, such an act would appear 
to be quite au revoir, and should, therefore, be avoided. 
On the other hand, if he is a woman there are occa 
sions upon which he may wear a hat provided it is 
not too large to be got through the dining-room door. 
The safest rule in a matter of this kind is to ring up 
your hostess on the telephone and ask her. 





A LOOK AHEAD 


BUSY MOTHER: “ Very WELL. IF YOU THINK 
YOU CAN SUPPORT HIM I HAVE NO OBJECTION.” 





A BRIGHT BOY 


“ Now, Tommie,” said the teacher, “ you may give 
me an example of a coincidence.” 

“Why, er,” said Tommie, with some hesitation— 
“why, er, why—me fadder and me mudder was both 
married on de same day.” 






















































By Virginia Frazer 


Boyle 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


LE MISS” had been dead for a 
twelvemonth, and the household had 
gradually adapted itself to the 
changed conditions. 

For the most part, the negroes had 
respected the badge of black which 
Ole Marse had worn upon his sleeve 
every day, and the wide band of 
erépe which he wore on his silk. hat 
when he rode into town. But the adjustment had been 
difficult, particularly as Ole Miss had ruled right royal- 
ly for nearly forty years. It was even said she ruled 
Ole Marse. His own sister was wont to say, with 
much shaking of her side curls, that * Edward knew 
no more of the internal workings of his own household 
than an invited stranger.” Ole Marse never replied 
to these accusations. He had loved Ole Miss with 
rare devotion, and had perfect confidence in her ability 
io lead a regiment or to face a battery, if need be, and, 
case-loving book-worm that he was, he was glad to 
evade as much of the domestic responsibility as was 








often shuddered to 


He 
think what might have been his fate if Ole Miss had 
been born with a different temperament or he had 


consistent with his dignity. 


married Malvina Carter. But he hadn’t and Ole Miss 
wasn’t, and Ole Miss both expected and accepted an 
absolute regency from the moment her dainty foot 
crossed the threshold. 

Three children were born to Ole Marse and Ole 
Miss, but they had early flown from the sheltering 
roof-tree to build nests of their own. So after Ole 
Miss’s funeral, Miss *Liza, Marse Howard, and “ Little 
Marse” remained a few days to see that Ole Marse 
was comfortable, and then returned to their own 
homes, leaving Ole Marse melancholy and alone, facing 
for the first time his domestic responsibilities. 

The Old Mammy of the household, who had been 
with Miss ’Liza ever since her marriage, left the new 
baby and came back to Ole Marse’s, to help keep things 
straight, and as Mammy was both loved and feared 
in the Quarters, her eiTorts were most successful. But 
there was one restless soul, whose rebellion even the 
dignity and commanding presence of Mammy could 
not quell. Day after day there was anarchy in the 
Weaving-room, and at length, chagrined and dis- 
gruntled by her failure in authority in this one in- 
stance, and that with one of her own sex, Mammy, 
fearful lest the sedition might spread, wrathfully 
sought Old Marse. 

“ jlit’s dat pesterin’ Nancy en de loom-house, Ole 
Marse,” said Mammy, flustered and breathless, * ’Ca’se 
Ole Miss done daid an’ gone, an’ Ole Miss done spile 
her, dat Naney git hit inter her haid dat she stan’ 
nex’ fur ter rule de niggers, an’ she gittin’ out all dem 
putty caps an’ gowns what Ole Miss give her, what she 
useter think was too fine fur ter w’ar on any day 
‘cep’ Chris’mus, an’ kep’ ’em folded erway en lavender 
an’ thyme Jack Ole Miss usen ter do. Well, Ole Marse, 


she gitten out dem caps an’ gowns an’ w’ar ’em ever’ 
day an’ does her bossin’ ter plum fit ’em.” 


“Does what?” asked Ole Marse, as Mammy’s ¢ca- 
pacious bosom heaved and she fanned vigorously to 
get her breath 

* Bosses ter match ’em, high an’ mighty ladyin’, Ole 
Marse! Think ’ea’se Ole Miss give her what she war 
on de outside, dat she lef’ her wid ’em:de sperit er de 
inside—an’ she wa'n't raised en de Big House, nuther, 
but was des fetched outen de fiel’! I cain’t stan’ her 
slack talk, Ole Marse, an’ I ’clar’ ter goodness I des 
gwine pack up my things an’ gwine right back ter 
Miss ’Lizy’s, I is sho, Ole Marse!” 

“Mammy!” Ole Marse’s tone was one of reproach. 

“"Seuse your ole nigger, Ole Marster, please, sar,” 
said Mammy, curtseying, “ ’Ca’se I hain’t nuffin’ but 
your good ole nigger ter you, but I’s dat high-quality 
black folks dat I des cain’t be ladied over by er com- 
mon fiel’ han’, even ef she do w’ar Ole Miss’s caps!” 

Ole Marse viewed with alarm Mammy’s threatened 
exodus, 


‘No, no, Mammy, don’t go—you will not have to 


go! The negroes shall respect your position. Ill see 


to Nancy!” 


Aunt Nancy’s demeanor before Ole Marse was very 
quiet and respectful. He could hardly believe that 
this reserved, respectable-looking old woman could 
be the source of such dissension. She even shed a few 
genuine tears when speaking of Ole Miss, and promised 
never again to stir up trouble in the Quarters. 

But the fever of domination had entered into Aunt 
Nancy’s bones, and before long another complainant 
was ushered into Ole Marse’s study. This time, Uncle 
Ksick was the aggrieved. Uncle Esick was the parson 
of the Red Bud Baptist Church, and had held that 
position on the plantation ever since the church was 
built. 

“Dat ’oman Nancy done git too hity-tity ter come 
ter meetin’, Ole Marse,”’ said the parson. ‘“ She say she 
hain’t never gwine set unner my gorspil no mo’. An’ 
she taken up wid dancin’, Ole Marse!” The old man 
threw his stick on the floor, trembling with indigna- 
tion. “ Dancin’ en her ole age! Not de ’ligious dance 
what you dances wid de soul when de joy er heaven is 
er-bubblin’ over in you an’ you cain’t keep hit back, 
but de dance er Satan, whar you stan’s on your toes 
an’ spreads your skirts! An’ dat hain’t all,” groaned 
Uncle Esick. ‘‘ De young uns see her do dat way an’ 
foller, an’ I ecain’t do nuffin’ wid ’em no mo’, Ole 
Marse, lessen you do sumpen wid Nancy!” 

“Well, go about your work and don’t worry, Uncle 


Esick. I'll attend to Nancy!” said Ole Marse. 

But Ole Marse was occupied and let the week slip 
by. 

On Saturday night the overseer brought in a com- 
plaint. 


“T ain’t lack ter bother you, Ole Marse,”’ he said, 
apologetically. ‘ But you done tole me I hain’t ter 
whup any uv de ’omenses, specuil ef dey was ole, ’dout 
comin’ ter you fust. An’ dar’s three whuppin’s due 
en de Quarters ter-night, an’ all uv ’em petticoats,” 
coneluded Cyrus with disgust. “ Dat Nancy—” Cyrus 
began again. 

“Don’t you say Nancy to me!” cried Old Marse, 
irritably. ‘ Here’s the whole of this plantation set by 
the ears because of a pitiful old woman with one foot 
in the grave!” 

“T knows hit, Ole Marse,” said Cyrus, amiably, 
“but you done give out dat dar wa’n’t ter be no whup- 
pin’ uv petticoats, lessen you knowed hit. Dar’s three 
uv ’em due now en de Quarters, an’ one uv ’em is 
name Nancy.” 

Ole Marse leaned back 
“ What is the charge?” 

“Nancy hain’t struck er lick er work dis week, an’ 
I done warned her twict,” said Cyrus. “ An’ she kep’ 
dem three gals, Dilsy, Viney, an’ Sue, what oughter 
know better, outen de fiel’ two whole days, er-givin’ 
hit out dat she need ’em ter wind. But I looked fru 
de winder, an’ ‘steader dat, she was er-windin’ ’em 
inter some kin’ er debil dance, whar you stan’s on 
your toes an’ spreads your skirts. We all hain’t 
never seed de lack erfore. No, sar! hain’t no ’ligious 
dance! An’ dar’s three good whuppin’s due en de 
Quarters!” 

“ Well,” said Ole Marse, presently, “I have confi- 
dence in your judgment, so go on and administer re- 
proof to the others, but I’ll see to Nancy.” 

Once more the old weaving woman was_ ushered 
into Ole Marse’s presence. The interview was long 
and earnest, but when it was over Ole Marse had an 
uncomfortable impression that it was not altogether 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, Aunt Nancy had humbly 


in his chair, resigned. 























promised that this was positively to be the end of 
her rebellion. 

“Now mind, Nancy,” said Ole Marse, with his hand 
on the knob of the open door, “be sure that this is 
the end, for if ever you do the like again, or raise a 
disturbance in any way, as much as | dislike to see 
you disgraced, you shall be soundly whipped!” 

*“Whupped? Me? Who gwine whup me, Ole 
Marse?” and Aunt Nancy elevated her eyebrows in- 
credulously. 

“1 didn’t say who would whip you, Cyrus or my- 
self, but you certainly shall be whipped if you do 
not behave!” said Ole Marse, and he closed the door. 
Aunt Nancy stood still for a moment, apparently 


examining the panelling on the door. Then she 
smoothed her apron, straightened the bow on_ her 


head-handkerchief, and slowly teok the path back to 
the Quarters in a most repentant mood, until she saw 
Mammy’s brass spectacles peeping at her from _be- 
hind the Big House lattice, when suddenly she raised 
her chin so high that she stumbled and almost fell 
in the long Bermuda that had tangled itself across 
the path. 


Weeks passed, and Ole Marse, believing that all 
domestic difficulties were settled at last, buried him- 
self in his books again and shut out the outside world. 
Grotius was most absorbing; from it, he believed 
that a speedy adjustment of the political embarrass- 
ment cowld be had. Suddenly he was awakened from 
his Utopian dream and the Laws of Nations by the 
appearance of Maumer from the plantation nursery, 
angry, ashen, and dishevelled. In her haste she had 
even forgotten to knock. 

**De eend done come, Ole Marse, hit done come!” 
she cried. tragically. “ De calf’s dane got ’nough rope 
fur ter hang hitse’f, an’ hit sho gwine ter hang! Dat 
Nancy’s gotter be whupped now, an’ whupped good, er 
I gwine p’isin de ve’y bref outen her body, ’deed I is!” 

Maumer folded her arms and looked at Ole Marse 
defiantly. 

Ole Marse looked helplessly at the book of the 
Laws of Nations, open on his knees. There was no 
help between its covers. 

“What has she done now?” he asked. 

“Dar’s er ole crooked tree back er de loom-’ouse 
dat’s got little measly peaches on hit,’ said 
Maumer. “’Ca’se hit’s clost ter de house Nancy say 
hit’s hern. My Lord! how she des er-achin’ fur er 
good whuppin’, wid all her careerin’ an’ careenin’! 
Hit’s de onlies’ thing gwine settle uv her, Ole Marse! 
Well, she done give her dare, an’ terday es I was 
er-rockin’ Ma’y Ann’s little Pete what allus is er-ery- 
in’, what I see but little Sandy an’ lean Moll’s Buck 
des er-lopin’ ter git ter de fence, wid dey tongues 
hangin’ out an’ dey han’s full er peaches. Ole Nancy 
was er-gainin’ on ’em, dey laigs is so short, but dey 
hain’t drap dey peaches, bless dey hearts! an’ I pokes 
my haid outen de winder an’ hollers: ‘ R-u-n, Little 

















“Some kin’ er debil dance, whar you stan’s on your toes an’ spreads your skirts” 
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Slowly took the path back to the Quarters 


Sandy! R-u-n, little Buck!’ Hit make dat ole ’oman 
so mad, she fitten ter die. But she let dem po’ 
little pickaninnies what don’ know no better, ’ca’se 
you allus gives ’em full an’ plenty en season, she 
lets ’em git right ter de fence an’ ’mos’ plum over, 
des kinder half an’ half, Ole Marse. Den she lay on 
wid er brume she was er-totin’ lack er ole witch, an’ 
*mos’ brek little Sandy’s laig right ’low de knee. I 
done wrop hit en flannens an’ give him some calimus 
tea, but his mammy ain’t know hit yit. I say, Ole 
Marse, is we gwine stan’ dat, when de Ole Miss dat’s 
daid an’ gone allus ’tected de hopeless an’ de little 
uns en de nursery?” 

Ole Marse closed the book on his knee, and Maumer 
stood there, knowing that at last a point was gained, 
the point for which the whole dusky population had 
been striving. 

“She must be whipped, Maumer! 
me,” was all he said. 

As she wended her way back to her little charges, 
Maumer threw her apron over her head and laughed 
softly to herself, while a ripple of expectancy ran 
through the Quarters. 

The weazened first cause of all these sensations was 
earnestly sorting over her treasures which once had 
belonged to Ole Miss. With careful eye she had chosen 
a lace-frilled cap, a high poke-bonnet with broad 
canary-colored ribbons, a purple and gray plaid silk 
gown, and, last of all, she shook the lavender leaves 


Send Cyrus to 
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from the most precious of her possessions, a black lace 
shawl, 

Half an hour ago she had received summons from 
Cyrus, and now she leisurely arrayed herself in all her 
glory. 

For another half-hour she kept Cyrus waiting. He 
whistled when he saw her, then silently led her, with 
her hands tied behind her, across the patch to the old 
log smokehouse, which had been abandoned for a newer 
one, and where, since the beginning of his service, he 
had administered justice for Ole Marse. Not a word 
was spoken, but now and then Aunt Nancy flashed 
defiant eyes at the leather thong which Cyrus carried 
carelessly over his arm. 

They had not long to wait for Ole Marse. As Aunt 
Nancy watched him silhouetted against the sunset 
horizon—a sombre figure, bent and lonely, her hard- 
ened conscience almost smote her. Poor Ole Marse! 
Poor Ole Marse! But he was coming to whip her, the 
favored one of all Ole Miss’s women. He was coming 
to degrade her before her color and her kind—her, 
upon whom a lash had never fallen before! She won- 
dered if Ole Marse would make Cyrus bare her back 
to the naked flesh. She wondered how it would feel. 
Would it make the flesh bleed, or just weJt up like 
hornet stings? She, Nancy, loom-woman to proud Ole 
Miss! But she had come to her degradation in all the 
splendor which she had heired. 

Ole Marse had come inside and was speaking to 
Cyrus. 

“Untie her hands!” 

“Give me the whip!” 

“ Go!” 

Each was spoken as a detached sentence. 

Ole Marse watched the huge form of Cyrus swinging 
up the far path in the sunset, toward the Quarters. 
Then he turned and looked over the gala attire of Aunt 
Nancy leisurely. 

He had never whipped a negro in his whole life. But 
after to-night he would never be able to say that again. 

Suddenly he spoke. His intonation made Aunt 
Nancy jump. 

“Take off your bonnet! Did you think that you 
were coming to a party?” Nancy silently obeyed, and 
as she untied the broad ribbons the full lace of the 
white cap fell grotesquely against her low forehead. 

“ Take off your shawl!” There was something in the 
pattern of the black lace shawl folded so tightly over 
the flat bosom which had impressed Ole Marse un- 
pleasantly. Again Aunt Nancy silently obeyed, and 
the purple and gray plaid silk was revealed in all its 
gorgeousness. A sickening feeling of familiarity came 
over Ole Marse’s senses. Now he remembered it per- 
fectly. It was years ago that he had bought the 
pretty plaid‘ in New Orleans to surprise Ole Miss, but 
she had thought it too gay. So on his next trip he 
had bought the lace shaw] to go over it. How she had 
laughed at his solution of the problem. But she had 
made the gown and wore it often to please him. And 
he stood there, holding the thong in both hands across 
his knees, lost in blessed memories. 

Suddenly he was startled by a voice from the gray 
and purple silk, “ Ole Marse, is you gwine whup me?” 
He had forgotten that there was a human presence in 
it. 

With an almost involuntary movement, he had 
thrown the leather thong upon the floor. She had been 
so faithful to the one who was gone that he could not 
turn her over to Cyrus to be whipped as an ordinary 
offender. But now in the midst of a most flagrant and 
progressive rebellion could he do it himself? His heart 
failed him. But where would it end, he asked him- 
self, and what would become of the time-honored disci- 
pline of his house if the vagaries of a half-crazed old 
negress were allowed to continue unrestrained ? 

“ Yes, I am going to whip you, Nancy; I have been 
promising you long enough!” Ole Marse was very 
firm as he took from a nail a bundle of long cane- 
switches. 

“Yas, Ole Marse.” But Aunt Nancy had caught a 
gleam of something in Ole Marse’s eyes, and she knew 
that the purple and gray gown was pleading for her. 

Ole Marse raised the bundle of switches and Aunt 
Nancy folded her arms, but first Ole Marse turned 
away his head. He could not bear to see the canes 
come down upon the shoulders of the purple and gray 
dress; he could not forget what once lay beneath them. 

“Swish!” came the switches, sharp and keen, with 
all Ole Marse’s might. But their resistant was only 
the empty air. Again, again, and again, a dozen 
times they swished. Each time Ole Marse carefully 
averted his face, and each time they fell with the 
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“She lay on wid er brume she was er-totin’” 


same result. Whether his aim was unsteady or 
whether Aunt Nancy dodged, Ole Marse never knew. 
But certain it is the sharp keen tongues of the canes 
had not even touched the purple and gray silk, nor 
Nancy. 

“Now, Nancy,” said Ole Marse, severely, between 
gasps, as perspiration stood upon his forehead and 
tears glistened on his eyelids, “I hope that I will 
never, never have occasion to do this again!” 

“No, Ole Marse,” said Aunt Nancy, humbly. 


Curiously she watched Ole Marse going back again, 
along the high path, now in the purpling shadows. 
Gravely she watched him until his form was lost in the 
dusk. Then turning back the silken sleeve from her 
arm, she snatched the leather thong from the floor 
and, whirling it savagely in the air, she brought it 
down upon the quivering flesh with telling force. 

“Hain’t none uv ’em gwine ever know Ole Marse 
was chick’n-hearted, no!” and gathering up her bonnet 
and shawl, with her bleeding arm still bare, Aunt 
Nancy passed out into the fast-falling darkness, 





The Week-Ender 


I Love it when old Jonesey for the week-end visits me! 

He’s such a brilliant chappy! He’s as lively as can be. 

From Friday until Monday he will sit around the place 

With just one set expression on his solemncholy face. 

He holds his tongue so fast you’d think somehow he’d 
got it glued, 

And never doth he ope his mouth except to swallow 
food ; 

And if perchance he stoops to smile it makes you 
think with joy 


Of melancholy little Binks, the undertaker’s boy. 


He never learned the game of bridge. He doesn’t care 
for cards. 

He séldom reads, so little knows about the nation’s 
bards. 

The game of golf he does not play. I rather guess he 
thinks 

Tis foolish chasing rubber balls about a silly links. 

At billiards he’s a duffer, and he always tears the cloth 

As though he were descended from the Vandal and the 
Goth. 


By Carlyle Smith 


He doesn’t care for children, and despises phonographs, 

And elevates his eyebrows if some other fellow laughs. 

For gardening he has no taste. He deems a rake a 
bore ; 

If ever he wants flowers he can buy ’em at the store. 

And when the thrush his early song at Jonesey’s win- 
dow sings 

He’s apt to say he thinks that birds are beastly 
noisy things; 

And if the cricket starts to chirp his little evening 
twit 

Old Jonesey rises from his chair and tries to step 
on it. 

And if the kiddies try- charades, with sacrificial air 

He sits and yawns and goes to sleep slumped in a 


rocking-chair! 

Of horses he is much afraid—no horseback stunts for 
Jones! 

He doesn’t care to risk his limbs or break his inner 
bones: 
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And as for motors, goodness me! the things he’s 
never tried, 

Because he really thinks they’re tantamount to suicide. 

You couldn’t get him in a cdr for all the cash in sight! 

And as for riding round the land, as some folks do, at 
night, 

He thinks it is a crime to run at any time of day 

A locomotive without tracks along the public way! 

He doesn’t care for suppers late. He seldom touches 
meat. 

For fish he has no liking, and “ he doesn’t live to eat.” 

A little bit of spinach he allows is sometimes nice, 

But on the whole he much prefers boiled hominy or rice. 

And yet despite his funny ways I love to have him 


come 
And spend a week-end here with me down at my rural 
home. 
I don’t enjoy him while he’s here, but how my spirit 
glows 


When Monday’ comes and Jonesey packs his suit-case 
up—and goes! 

















didly, in a single sentence, my view 
of co-education at a Western uni- 
versity, I should be inclined to say 
that, on the whole, it was very much 
better than one might have expected. 

The first impression was doubtful. 
It was received on the day of the 
Class Rush, one of those matchless 
autumn days of blue skies and green oak woods, in 
which Wisconsin has no rival. For a week the air in 
the littie Athens between the lakes had been thick 
with challenges. Placards that were masterpieces of 
barbarie art and barbaric truculence, affixed to every 
telephone-pole. even pasted on the flags of the side- 
walks, loudly announced, in the doggerel of the tribal 
bard, the atrocities that ’11 was going to wreak on 


Ripe! 1 were asked to sum up can- 
. 
WON, 





‘12, and the vengeance that °12 proposed to take. 
There was good vaudevilie material in all this. The 
fatal day came. The lower campus in front of the 


white Corinthian facade of the Library was a welter 
of Camisards in old shirts, and Carbonari with black- 
ened faces, both in unprized apparel—a few sweaters, 
more old shirts, outworn trousers and shoes. With 
these gladiators, who numbered hundreds, mingled the 
populace, and the largest single element in the pop- 
ulace was contributed by the Fair Co-Ed. She was 
still tanned with the ample sunshine of the Western 
summer, and her eyes sparkled with glad anticipation. 

The populace surged toward Lake Mendota, divided 
from the lower campus by a single row of buildings, 
the president’s house, two or three private dwellings, 
the Y. M. C. A. building, separated from the red 
towers of the Armory by a wide open space running 
down to the lake, and on this open space the fray 
was to break out. ° 

The campus hummed with excitement. The shirted 
knights of °11 and ’12 were massed in and about the 
Armory; both sides were confident of victory, the 
Sophs trusting to experience, the Freshies to num- 
bers. And on the greensward of the campus, along 
the strand of the giimting lake, in canoes upon the 
water, on the baleony of the Y. M. C. A. building, in 
its windows and on its roof, the Fair Co-Ed was gath- 
cred in her hundreds, eager for the battle to begin. 

The coat-faeced Freshies burst forth from the Ar- 
mory, with fiendish whoops and yells—echoes of de- 





parted Indian braves still hovering along Mendota’s 
shore. The shirted Sophs replied with diabolical yells 


of their own. The battle raged, in a wild, indiserim- 
inate turmoil, which gradually oozed down the muddy 
slope and spluttered into the lake. Special constables, 
men of the Senion armed with batons, were 
charged to see that no grave harm came of it, and 
they dragged forth a few youngsters who were being 
badly mauled. 

Wildly yelling, in a hurtling cyclone of young hu- 
manity, the Sophs and Freshies made frantie efforts 
to duck one another and to escape ducking in their 


classes, 


turn. The air was full of pieces of torn shirts. Boys 
were choking over half-swallowed quarts of dirty 
water. At this eritical moment [ turned my back 


on the fray and looked back toward the Fair Co-Ed. 
What an ocean of fair faces, and eyes flashing with 
excited glee! It was wilder and more primal than 
the prim and decorous erowd of maidens at Lords’ 
ericket-ground, on Eton and Harrow day. It was 
more vivacious, I imagine, than the spectators of 
the lists in the days of chivalry, when dame and 
damozel were still held in subjection. For a parallel 
we should have to go back to the Coliseum, and the 
old pagan days of pollice verso. Whether curiosity 
brought these fair maidens together, or a truly fem 
inine willingness to see the lords of creation pummel 
and maul one another, | know not; but I am firmly 
eonvineed that no very desirable impressions are to 
be gained by watching that unsightly horse-play. 
So much for a first view of co-education. 

As to the actual mingling of young men and maidens 
in college class-rooms, there is something to be said 
on both Custom is a mighty thing. Let us 
imagine the fifth form at Eton or Harrow suddenly 
awaking, in the middle of a Latin lesson, to find its 
members sandwiched among an equal number of girls 
from one of those select academies which are ad- 
vertised in the Spectator. What dire and awful con- 
fusion would result, submerging all thoughts and 
feelings in a whirlwind of giggles and hysteria! But 
with these Western boys and girls it is quite dif- 
ferent. They have not been kept apart from child- 
hoed, either by the authorities or by a traditional 
lofty aloofness among themselves. From kindergarten 
age they have been taught together. They have gone 
together through the preparatory, grammar, and high 
school grades. As a consequence they take their 
continued association in study as a’ mere matter of 
course, something that has never been otherwise, and 
could not be otherwise. For them it is unconscious 
habit, and not in the least an alarming and revolu 
tionary experience. 

As a result, their mingling in the class-rooms, or 
in the halls and corridors of the university, or on 
the paths of the campus beneath the elm trees, 1s 
for the most part as impersonal as the general mix- 
ing of sexes in the street, or in a railway carriage, 
or at a public lecture. Then again there is a very 
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HOW YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS STUDY TO- 
GETHER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Charles Johnston 


large amount of natural segregation. In general, 
what are calied “ practical” subjects occupy the 
young men, while the maidens seem more and more 
to monopolize the “ humanities.” On the broad steps 
of the Engineering Building, for example, one never 
sees a mingling of the sexes; always a crowd of 
youths waiting for their classes to begin, and now 
and then relieving their feelings by chanting college 
anthems, one of which, the hymn to Alma Mater, has 
a good deal of musical charm. Over against them, 
across the campus on the steps of the Law Building, 
is another crowd of boys, who now and then yell 
defiance at the future engineers. On the other hand, 
literature, poetry, art, the culture languages, the 
more humane and refining elements of learning, draw 
a great preponderance of girls; so that they often 
outnumber the boys in these classes by three or four 
to one, and some of these classes tend to become ex- 
clusively feminine. Then there are debatable sub- 
jects, such as European and American history, where 
the numbers are more nearly equal. And on this neu- 
tral territory, I believe, a fieree and memorable storm 
raged about a year ago. It was suggested that, where 
the classes were so large as to be unwieldy, and where 
the numbers of the young men and maidens were fair- 
ly equal, it might be at once practicable and desirable 
if the classes were divided into two sections accord- 
ing to sex, each sex having a class to itself. This, 
it was thought, might make for more concentration, 
and better results might be obtained. I believe that 
this seemingly harmless and perhaps really useful 
idea aroused a storm of opposition, not so much from 
the youths and maidens, as from their parents, who 
denounced the practice as un-American and undemo- 
cratic. All of which shows that much depends on 
the point of view. But, as the parents represent the 
people of the State of Wisconsin, and as the uni- 
versity belongs to the people of the State, this view 
naturally prevailed, and no further efforts at segrega- 
tion were made. 

So that so far as the mingling of young men and 
maidens in class-rooms is concerned, and, indeed, their 
general association in the halls and corridors of the 
university, it seems to me that the objections which 
naturally oecur to one are not very well founded. 
The whole thing works out rather impersonally and 
unconsciously; it is led up to by habit begun in in- 
fancy, and it is mitigated by a large amount of 
natural segregation, and an even larger amount of 
natural self-respect. In the sterner studies, like law 
and engineering, the young men are left completely 
to themselves, with no feminine distractions to mar 
their perfect concentration; and where the classes 
are mingled, young men and maidens seem to work 
about equally well, and to take the matter of their 
propinquity almost as impersonally as if they hap- 
pened to find themselves together in a street-car. 

As to the tone and atmosphere of a mixed uni- 
versity. we may get a good deal of light if we inquire 
what the attitude of the professors is, not only in 
theory. but also in practice. What do they do when 





their own daughters are concerned? The answer for 
the University of Wisconsin seems to be, that they 
surrender their daughters to the tender mercies of 
co-education without the least misgiving; or, at any 
rate, without any insuperable objections. The presi- 
dent of the university, several of the regents, those 
of the professors who are happy enough to have 
daughters, all send them to the mixed classes, whether 
as undergraduates or as graduate students. One can 
well see that this is a reassuring element, in two 
ways: Frst, it shows what those best fitted to judge 
really believe about the security of co-education; then 
it provides a guarantee that the authorities remain 
in close touch with the life of the students, through 
the vital interest which they have in the well-being 
of their own daughters. 

Now let us consider how these fair students are 
provided with house and home during their college 
years. Where do they stow themselves away, when 
not in the class-rooms, or marching along State and 
Langdon streets, to and from the university? There 
are, I believe, somewhere about three thousand five 
hundred students, graduate or undergraduate, at the 
University of Wisconsin. About a quarter of these 
are girls. It is characteristic of the university’s 
thoroughgoing belief in co-education that the boys and 
girls are not separately listed in the summaries at 
the end of the calendar. One must count them one 
by one in the general alphabetical list. Of the eight 
or nine hundred young women whom such a count 
reveals, a certain number are the daughters of Mad- 
json residents, and among these are to be included 
the daughters of the professors, already alluded to. 
So we have, first, these home-keeping girls, who, nat- 
urally, have many friends among the other girl stu- 
dents; these latter also thus coming in for some- 
thing of a home atmosphere. Next, we must count 
a considerable number who inhabit Chadbourne Hall, 
a big, roomy, sunlit building with ample lawns, close 
to the elm-fringed upper campus. In Chadbourne 
Hall they have motherly supervision, friends, music- 
rooms, gymnasiums, libraries, and all sorts of ac- 
cessories. So that these also are very well provided 
for. The rest of the out-of-town girls, who come from 
the other cities of Wisconsin, or from the up-State 
country districts, or from other States, attracted by 
the good fame of the university, find homes in the 
houses of the streets and avenues near the college 
buildings. It must not be supposed, however, that 
there is no supervision of these studious maidens, thus 
billeted, as it were, upon the townspeople of Madison. 
From the day when they first come to the university 
they come under the influence and direction of the 
wise and kindly lady who bears the terribly respon- 
sible title of Adviser of the Women. By her they are 
directed to carefully chosen homes, which supply board 
and rooms to girl students only; and here they find 
security, and often very snug and friendly quarters. 

An elect few have an even happier lot. These are 
the Sorority girls. Of Sorority, or Girls’ Fraternity 
houses, there are a number in Madison, and they play 
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Freshmen and Sophomores in the midst of their class rush, with their 
feminine fellow students forming an interested audience in the rear 
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an important réle. Indeed, the very large number 
of attractive houses with big Greek letters on the 
doors goes far to justify the title of miniature Athens 
which I am always tempted to give to Madison. It 
is impossible to pass all these Alphas and Deltas and 
Kappas and Omegas day by day without catching 
from them something of an Attic flavor. The Sorority 
houses are for the most part charming in design, and 
they are very attractively furnished. They represent 
the co-operative housekeeping of a score of girls, under 
the wing of a chaperon, and these happy maidens 
also inherit the investments and improvements of 
their Sorority predecessors. I have an impression that 
there is a shade of difference, either in origin or in 
organization, between a Sorority and a Girls’ Frater- 
nity, but am not certain.. There seems to be little 
difference in their practical working. On the whole, 
one is inclined to say that they work well. The girls 
of a Sorority or Fraternity often become warm friends 
for life; and these enthusiastic friendships do much 
to enrich their college years. There is a sincere bond 
between Sorority members, and they aid one another 
in all kinds of ways, the members of the Senfor class 
steadying the Juniors, helping them in the choice’ of 
their studies, and often in the studies themselves. 

There is, of course, a good deal of rivalry between 
the various Sorority houses, just as there is among 
the men’s Fraternities. And, what is less desirable, 
there is a good deal of jealousy between those who are 
and those who are not Sorority girls. But the remedy 
would seem to be simple: an extension of the Sorority 
houses, to include all the girls. One does not see why 
such co-operative housekeeping, if wisely managed. 
need cost any more than ordinary board and lodging. 

Many of the Sorority houses have, I believe, a reg- 
ular ritual, which is performed on the election and 
admission of new members. And this ritual may 
often have a good deal of dignity and beauty. It may 
well help to impress on the neophytes a high ideal 
of conduct and loyalty. On the other hand, some of 
these “initiations” include what may best be de- 
scribed as “fool stunts.” Last autumn the fapers 
contained a vivid description of the invasion of private 
houses by a group of girls in bathing-suits, as a part 
of their initiation into one of the Sororities. This 
sort of thing is, of course, discreditable and injurious; 
and I am happy to say that it did not take place at 
the University of Wisconsin. But I did hear a rumor 
at Madison of a fair maiden being set to dig worms 
in a front garden, while by a coincidence, a youth, 
who was being “ initiated” into a Fraternity, sat on 
a porch of the next house, with a fishing-rod and line. 
This kind of thing is simply silly.. The girls should 
abolish it themselves, and insist, as most of them do, 
on a worthy and dignified form of admission, which 
would bring home to new members the charm and 
value of their associated life. 

But what of that great theme of perennial interest 
which is always present where young men and maidens 
are mingled? Here, again, things seem, in that West- 
ern region, to take a very natural and spontaneous 
course. The pairing instinct seems almost lost in a 
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Going to a recitation—“ Girls flock with girls and boys with boys” 


wide, general sociability. One does not see many 
youthful pairs parading the streets—not more, cer- 
tainly, than one could see in any American town not 
blessed with a Co-Ed university. Girls flock with girls, 
and boys with boys, for the most part. But there 
are a good many festivities which bring these young 
people together. - At the farther end of State Street 
there is a eaterer who lays himself out for just this 
kind of thing. He has well-equipped rooms, where 
danees may be given, and he has a marvellous tea- 
room, adorned with all kinds of college trophies and 
lit with electric bulbs set along a racing-boat slung 
from the ceiling, reminding one of the suspended 
crocodile in the first act of Faust. To the ball-rooms 
of this hospitable parsonage the youths of the Fra- 
ternities invite their young lady friends; and in due 
time the maids of the Sororities reciprocate. Every- 
thing goes decorously and well, and they get a good 
deal of harmless amusement out of it all. At eleven 
o’clock sharp the invisible authority of the S. G. A. 
swoops down. like the monstrous crow in Alice in 
Wonderland, and the dancers melt away and disappear. 
The Self-Government Association does, indeed, keep 
close watch over the maidens under its charge, safe- 





A TRIUMPH OF BRIDGE-BUILDING—THE LARGEST 


THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE ISONZO RIVER IN AUSTRIA HAS THE WIDEST SINGLE SPAN OF STONE IN EXISTENCE, 
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guarding those of them who are less heedful to safe 
guard themselves. 

In winter there are skating and ice-yachting parties 
on the two magnificent lakes, and in early summer, 
when the ice is gone and the green leaves once more 
fringe the lake shores, there are canoeing and picnic 
parties in the many delightful nooks along Mendota’s 
strand. Sometimes, they say, these canoeing parties 
have a tragical ending. A lake six miles long, and 
almost as broad, may well have waves formidable 
enough for a light, ill-balanced canoe; and every year 
the lake claims its toll of young men and maidens 
who, rashly daring, put out over the brave waters, 
get caught in a sudden wind, and return no more. 
Perhaps their spirits come back to the lake in late 
autumn as white swans, such as one has seen flecking 
the gray waves on November evenings. 

Such is co-education at Madison, a 
friendly matter, with many good possibilities. Wheth- 
er it is the best way, or even a good wi to bring 
out the finest qualities and powers of a woman’s soul, 
what these powers may be, and what they should 
contribute to our common life, is part of a larger 
question, which must remain at present, without reply. 
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The Gentler View 


THE TYRANNY OF BUYING 
By Florida Pier 


Buyine is beyond a doubt America’s 
national pastime, and there are moments 
when it looms up as the sole occupation 
of America’s women. One of the disad- 
vantages of having money is that one,more 
or less, has to buy; one of the virtues of 
poverty is that one buys so few things one 
does not want. This is not written from 
a perverse desire to laud the lack we can- 
not fill, but because of a genuine dis- 
covery that buying is a burdensome busi- 
ness and that every ten dollars added to 
one’s' income exposes the owner to ten pos- 
sible purchases. Looking idly into a shop 
window with a full purse is rare; press- 
ing one’s nose against the pane, choosing, 
and light-heartedly walking away is out 
of the question. If a purse contains as 
much as a small check from a_ kindly 
relative there is a sense of duty felt toward 
every jewelry-shop. No pausing outside 
with reckless enjoyment of diamond cows 
(a taste that none but penniless persons 
should enjoy), but a sober-minded enter- 
ing of the terrifying door and an inspec- 
tion of wares that exhausts the serious 
and the eritical in your nature. Every- 
thing seen when there is superfluous wealth 
clinking in one’s pocket must be regarded 
with an appraising eye. To remark that 
a puppy or a pin pleases you is no light 
thing, but the forerunner of asking how 
much you like it. Enough to buy it? And 
if so, enough to pay the price or only 
enough to let it go after unsuccessful hag- 
gling? Think of the terrors that an other- 
wise enjoyable exhibition would take on 
if approached orfulently! All peace of 
mind flying before the first twinge of ad- 
miration. You like impersonally a stair- 
ease: unluckily you ean afford it; sadly 
you wonder if you ought to build a house 
to hold it. (That is, the writer supposes 
such things to work-out in such a way. It 
may be as well to admit, before any ac- 
cusations are made, that supposition is 
as near to the truth as she ever expects 
to get.) <A cloisonné dragon delights the 
affluent eye: theoretically dragons are en- 
gaging beasts, and it would be pleasing 
to live on such terms with a dragon as to 
permit “My Dragon” for one’s habitual 
mode of address. Yet, liking dragons no 
matter how heartily, it is still doubtful 
to a penniless, well-balanced mind whether 
a dragon is going to enhance the charm 
of any home. And the sorrow of a per- 
son who buys a dragon because he likes 
it, yet does not know what to do with it 
when he gets it home and at last cries 
out in wobegone tones, ‘“ Will no one pro- 
tect my home from my purchases?’ is 
not to be seoffed at or scolded, but to be 
deeply sympathized with. The helpless 
position of persons with loose change is 
now fully realized. The reason why their 
houses contain certain disquieting objects 
is at last clear. They are suffering the 
consequences of logic and unbroken se- 
quence of thought. We, the itinerant 
beggars of the world, admire an altar; 
go quite mad over a column; speculate on 
how well a room could be made to con- 
form to its beauty; decide on the. price 
that would be asked—at which point we 
‘nod jauntily to the altar or the column 
and trudge on, forgetting it completely. 
But the case of the rich person is so dif- 
ferent. The break: never comes for such, 





no loophole presents itself; they baldly 
buy the altar (why not, as they like it?) 
and find it eternally disconcerting. They 
have the column sent home and bump into 
it. to the end of their cluttered purchasing 
days. 

If all possibility of buying is brushed 
aside, if it can be made a thing of such 
rare occurrence as not to be taken into 
one’s every-day calculations, the conse- 
quences are varied and delightful. Spirits 
lighten in exact proportion to trunks. 
You seamper mentally and rush from one 
treasure to another with all the joy of 
a puppy tearing about a garden path. 
When buying is no longer imminent you 
balance rare diamonds against lapis lazuli, 
have the setting of each changed without 
the shopkeeper’s permission, and, while you 
wait, as it were, then at the last moment 
take neither, having with great sudden- 
ness learned to love a canvas seven feet 
high and as many across. Knowing that 
you have just enough money to buy tea 
without cake, you do not let your many 
loves upset you. Emphatically deciding 
that they could not be duplicated in loveli- 
ness, you return to the hotel and see the 
poor dear souls who bought the things they 
liked and are now obliged to wear them 
and pack them and pay duty on them. 
More than ever you are on good terms 
with your own favorites, though conscious 
that the first moment you like something 
better you will say so, forgetting your 
first find and not bound down to that 
tiresome imperative loyalty to all things 
belonging to you. A preference is:so en- 
joyable an experience that it is obviously 
mismanagement to weigh it down with 


consequences. A preference endowed with 
boomerang qualities is a preposterous 


thing. We like clouds and apses, pinettas 
and brown babies, and never in our most 
heated moments do we contemplate buying 
them; yet let us feel equal enthusiasm 
for small, detached, inanimate, ticketed 
articles. And how many of us realize that, 
though we covet and admire and with 
difficulty remove our eyes and hands, we 
do not really want to go through the last 
terribly definite process of buying? There 
is far, far too much buying. We have 
paid the only price we should pay and 
bought the share we should have when 
we have admired a thing enough to make 
its ours. If we follow up our liking we 
only come to, not a making it more ours, 
but a making it less every one’s else. We 
push the rest of the world away from the 
object we like, call it completely ours, and 
what an anticlimax we have been guilty 
of! Not to mention that the moment 
we own it we treat it with all disrespect. 
Asking the opinion of every careless caller 
regarding it, allowing experts to expose 
its imitation legs, whereas when it was 
still in the shop we would have defended 
it with our lives. ; 

Never for a single moment is it meant 
that buying should be wiped out alto- 
gether; by all our proved jewels, no! 
There are some things which arouse such 
fervor in us that it stands to reason their 
greatest happiness lies in being with us. 
For our mutual benefit they are bought 
and at once placed on such intimate terms 
that it is only tactful to pretend there 
never was a time when they owed al- 
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“RAILBIRDS” AT AN ENGLISH FOOTBALL GAME 


Durie a football match played between 
the Manchester United and the Bristol 
City teams at the Crystal Palace, in Lon- 


don, an enterprising hawker rented these 
novel stands to spectators who thereby es- 
‘aped the price of admission. 
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legiance to another. Such exceptions are 
not even thought of in this protest against 
buying, and rightly, as possessions of this 
calibre are not bought, but pried away 
from wrathful keepers with the sharpest 
instrument one happens to have. It is the 
easy buying that galls, the buying that 
seems to be the first thought instead of 
progerly the last. This flinging of one’s 
net over everything that rears its head 
ubove the average is hardly mannerly. It 
savors of the grossly powerful conqueror 
who tries to carry away more than he is 
able and anchors himself with his pillage. 
To buy everything is like asking each 
agreeable chance acquaintance to become 
an inmate of one’s household. Let us 
learn to keep our hands off, bow the ad- 
miration that is due, and have the wit to 
pass on. -The majority of beautiful things 
should receive in galleries at stated hours, 
like the personages they are, instead of 
being nailed to our crowded walls, exposed 
to our before-breakfast glances, and per- 
haps told to their faces that they do not 
wear well. “ Wear well?” they might ex- 
claim. ‘“ Wear well? Are we domestic 
pets that you expect us to share their 
characteristics?” It is a wonder that they 
do not develop motor power and escape 
from our crass strength. 

A twinge of concern is felt that the 
beautiful objects lovingly isolated in cer- 
tain homes will feel themselves to have 
cause for indignation. If they demand an 
explanation it is given willingly and now. 
The foregoing words, though they may 
seem to cast a shadow on the ascensions 
of reigning treasures to the niches they 
now so becomingly fill, are in reality an 
effort to distinguish these from the rest 
of the material world. And if a cleared 
space can be made about them it stands 
to reason that everybody will have more 
air, more eyesight, less scattered affee- 
tions: and the benefits resulting from this 
will surely be laid at the feet. of, we fear, 
our slightly incensed objet dart. 





The Speed of a Swallow 


A PIGEON-FANCIER in Antwerp, Belgium, 
recently made a unique experiment by 
means of which he tested the celerity of 
flight and the power of orientation pos- 
sessed by a swallow. Several pairs of these 
birds had nests under the eaves of his 
house, and without great difficulty he 
caught one of the swallows and marked it 
with a splash of red paint for identifica- 
tion. Then he shipped the bird by rail, 
together with a consignment of homing- 
pigeons that were being trained, to the 
town of Compiégne in northern France, 
a distance of 147 miles. 

The morning after their arrival pigeons 
and swallow were liberated simultaneously 
at 7.15 o’clock. The homers, following 
their natural instinct, circled round and 
round many times before getting their 
bearings, but the swallow darted away 
toward the north immediately after its 
sage was opened. Sixty-seven minutes 
later the watcher in Antwerp saw the 
swallow enter its nest, while the first 
pigeons did not arrive for four hours and 
seven minutes. The former flew at a rate 
of nearly 132 miles an hour, but the speed 
of the pigeons averaged only slightly more 


than thirty-five and one-half miles fer 
hour. This later time is considerably 
slower than that of which a homer is 


capable under ordinary conditions, but, 
granting this fact, the superiority of the 
swallow is only too evident. 





Protecting the Birds 


Tue National Association of Audubon 
Societies is working in connection with 
the Federal government to protect our 
wild fowl by affording them immunity 
from slaughter on their breeding-grounds. 
These preserves, some eighteen in number, 
are not situated in any one section of the 
country, but are so located as to protect 
as large a variety of aquatic birds as pos- 


sible. Islands and lakes in Florida, 
Louisiana, Oregon, North Dakota, and 
Maine are included im the national re- 


serves, and ducks, cormorants, pelicans, 
terns, and gulls are the principal species 
under protection. 

[t would be an exaggeration to say that 
the killing of the wild fowl has entirely 
ceased within these boundaries. The asso- 
ciation is unable to procure the necessary 
funds to maintain an adequate corps of 
wardens, and therefore poachers will slip 
in occasionally. The wardens are paid the 
meagre sum of one dollar per month by 
the national government and the asso- 
ciation must make up the rest. 

The eider duck, whose down has such 
commercial value, had practicaily been ex- 
terminated from our Atlantic coast when 
the Audubon Society came to the rescue. 
On the island of No Man’s Land, off the 
Maine coast, a colony of nine eider ducks 
was discovered, and for two years all 
hunters have been excluded from those 
breeding-grounds. The effect of this pro- 


tection was soon apparent, and when a 
count was taken last summer there were 
a thousand ducks on the island. 


The Preservation of Flowers 
by Freezing 


THE latest and most approved 
of preserving flowers during. transporta 
tion is that of freezing them. When this 
process is employed the flowers are picked 
while in the bud and will keep perfectly 
for several weeks in refrigerator boxes. 
No deterioration in their beauty results 
from this treatment, and after they have 
been unpacked and placed in water they 
slowly revive and the blossoms develop 
fully. During the period of refrigeration 
all growth is suspended, and so slowly do 
the flowers return to their natural state 
that such blossoms will last much longer 
in a room than would be the case had they 
been brought directly from the greenhouse 
or the garden. 

The facility with which horticultural 
specimens have been transported by this 
new method has led to experiments in 
South Africa, with a view to determining 
whether many of their wonderful flowers 
may not be safely exported in bulk to 
supply the trade in Europe and America. 
It is exceedingly probable that in the near 
future we may see offered for sale at ap- 
parently ridiculously low prices such an 
unfamiliar plant as the gorgeous iris 
which grows wild in great profusion 
throughout South Africa. 
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A PLEASING DESSERT 

always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of Borpgn’s Prertess Brann Evaro 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Prer- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream, »*%¢ 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. o%e 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Don’t simply. 
“set acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 


trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 





Whenever 
you seean 
rrow 
Think of 


CO) 
DELICIOUS — REFRESHING 


THIRST-QUENCHING 














Wisdom. 
As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1scts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York 
Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
























HE bull market has reached the 
cartoon stage, and the newspapers’ 
baseball page is being compelled to 
divide interest with matters finan- 
>} cial. Bootblack-to-millionaire epi- 
sodes are not being inflicted on pa- 
tient readers and no one who makes 
his headquarters in Wall Street 
imagines for a moment that the 
general public is taking the same interest in stocks 
as it took, for instance, in 1901, but transactions on 
the Stock Exchange are running to big figures and 
record prices have been reached. Moreover, the ten 
shares that John or William bought on the surest 
kind of “inside information” show him a profit of 
several hundred dollars, and he is wondering whether 
he had not better take on twenty or thirty shares 
more. There are a great many of him, and Wall 
Street, remembering 1901, is wondering, also, what he 
will do. 

Three weeks ago the improvement in business con- 
ditions was the main topie of conversation—now, all 
that is taken for granted, and the all-important ques- 
tion is as to whether the public will really come into 
the market. In a brokerage office a few days ago I 
heard a man give an order to buy a hundred shares 
of a stock at 40. “It isn’t worth 40, I know,” he re- 
marked,. “ but the public is coming into the market 
and there’s going to be heavy buying of that particu- 
lar stock.” That was an example of the spell of prices 
as against the man’s own judgment on the value of 
the stock. There are some pretty heavy operations 
predicted on the same idea. 

There is nothing like the spectacle of continually 
rising prices to attract public interest to the stock- 
market. Are we to have a repetition of the “ old- 
fashioned” bull market of 1901—the three-million- 
share-a-day market when the frenzy of speculation 
seized upon all sorts and conditions of people and the 
brokers, swamped with work, hardly found time to 
get up-town before the next day’s buying orders began 
to come pouring in? Or has the public become too 
well-educated, financially, to start a blind buying 
movement from this level of prices? 

Indications of a wide-spread public interest in 
stocks are to be seen on every hand, but, taking it 
all in all, conditions are so different now from what 
they were in 1901 that the probabilities are all 
against the recurrence of the market conditions which 
prevailed at that time. There is just as much money 
—-probably a good deal more—available for specula- 
tion now as’ there was then, and the general public 
has become surprisingly well-educated in money mat- 
ters during the past eight years. Nevertheless—and 
this in spite of several points in the present situa- 
tion calculated to stimulate real enthusiasm—three 
strong reasons, at least, present themselves as to why 
any “runaway market” such as we had in 1901 is 
wholly unlikely. 

The first of these reasons is that there is in the 
present situation no such element as the promotion 
eraze which marked the early months of 1901 and 
which was to so large a degree responsible for the 
pitch to which the publie’s imagination was stimu- 
lated. That time was the dawn of the present era 
of great capital combinations. In March the forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation was com- 
pleted and the shares listed on the Stock Exchange. 
That was the signal for an outburst of speculation 
the like of which has never, in this country at least, 
been seen before or since. A vital part of the success 
ful flotation of the shares was the instruction of the 
public mind in the possibilities of the new com- 
binations, and the work was expertly done. People 
became aroused to such a pitch of enthusiasm over 
the prospects of the new consolidations actually made 
and the countless other deals which were to be put 
through; that stocks were bought almost indiscrimi- 
nately. The publie went crazy, for instance, over the 
idea that the purchase of several English transat- 
lantie lines by promoters here meant our succession 
to Britain’s sea-supremacy. That is one illustration 
out of hundreds which might be mentioned. One 
after another the trump cards were played out by 
those who had stocks to sell, the excitement contin- 
uing at fever heat right up to the time of the famous 
Northern Pacific corner. 

There is no such element in the situation at pres- 
ent—nothing to inflame the speculative mind as it 
was inflamed by the deals and consolidations of early 
1901. There have been several deals of importance 
so far this year and there are at least three more 
which may be announced at any time, but none of 
them are of the nature or have the scope of such 
great aggregations of capital as the steel or shipping 
trusts. They are of importance, but they make no 
such appeal to the popular imagination. 

The second respect in which the present situation 
differs so radically from 1901 as to make it extremely 
unlikely that we shall see a repetition of the runaway 
market of that year, is in the relatively unfavorable 
condition of our foreign trade. Nineteen Hundred and 
One, it will be recollected, was a year in which ex- 
ports ran ahead of imports by the phenomenal amount 
of $660,000,000, causing not only an inpour of for- 
eign gold, but giving us access at low rates to Eu- 
rope’s great supplies of accumulated capital. This 
year just the reverse is happening, exports having 
declined to a point where their value barely exceeds 
the value of the merchandise being brought in. 

To the unimaginative mind—to the man, for in- 
stance, who is willing to risk his money buying some 
stock simply because he is told that it will be * put 
up "—these considerations of foreign trade and trade 
balances may seem of academic interest only. The 
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By Franklin Escher 


tip received on the ferryboat or on the train to buy 
Amalgamated Zine is more likely to be followed by 
a telephoned order to a broker to buy the stock than 
by any very deep investigation into the state of for- 
eign trade. ‘That is true enough, and yet it is these 
underlying conditions which are responsible for the 
kind of a market in which tips are freely given on 
trains and ferryboats and profitably acted on by the 
recipient. Very likely neither the man who gives the 
tip nor the man who takes it knows anything about 
whether foreign trade is good or bad, and probably 
cares less. But they are not the men who make the 
market. They help—are indispensable, indeed, as the 
private soldier is to the general—but, after all, it 
is the general who does all the thinking and plan- 
ning. Similarly with the leaders of stock-market cam- 
paigns. Here will be found no ignorance of the trend 
of trade or of any of the other great economic influences 
which make big markets possible. A comparatively 
small part cf the public understands these things; 
it isn’t necessary that it should. Only, unless con- 
ditions are “ right,” the chances are the steps neces- 
sary to a big public demonstration in stocks will 
never be taken at all. 

And so far as this important consideration of the 
trade balance and the gold movement is concerned, 
it would be impossible to pick out a time forming a 
greater antithesis to 1901 than the present. We were 
piling up a eredit of over $600,000,000 in Europe in 
that year—we are gaining practically nothing on the 
merchandise movement now. Gold was pouring into 
the country then—it is pouring out now, the loss 
since the first of the vear amounting to $55,000,000. 
A situation more different than between then and 
now can hardly be imagined. 

The third reason for doubting very seriously wheth- 
er public interest in the stock-market will develop 
to anything like the degree to which it was developed 
in 1901, is the very general education and experience 
which the public has acquired in the two years which 
have elapsed since the panic. Due largely to the pop- 
ularizing of financial literature—the taking up of 
the subject by the popular magazines—people in gen- 
eral know very much more about securities and the 
influences bearing on their price than they knew eight 
years ago. The point has by no manner of means 
been reached where the great mass of feople realize 
the futility of plunging into these recurrent periods 
of speculation, but the testimony of any well-in- 
formed broker is that the majority of his clients pay 
infinitely more attention to underlying conditions 
than they used to only a few years ago, and that 
they undertake their speculative ventures with eyes 
much wider open. 

The troubled period of 1907 resulted in a wide dis- 
semination of knowledge on matters financial and 
thus enormously increased the general information of 
the people on subjects having a bearing on security 
values. It would not be surprising, indeed, if in the 
record of our financial history “1907” should come 
to be regarded as a sort of dividing-line between the 
time when the great mass of the people blindly fol- 
lowed the lead of the masters of finance, and the 
time when people began to understand things and 
see for themselves. In thousands of instances the 
information was gained only as the result of bitter 
experience, but in any case it was impossible for an 
intelligent and observant man to live through that 
period without acquiring more real knowledge of 
practical finance than it had been the lot of most 
of us to acquire in many years previous. The time 
to study a voleano is when it is in action. 

Making all due allowance for the frailty of human 
nature and the willingness with which the lust of 
quick gain will make most men encounter even those 
dangers which have become apparent, it does seem as 
though the lesson of two years ago had been too 
thoroughly beaten in to allow of the speculative craze 
again taking a real hold on the people at large. Here 
and there you meet a man whose mind seems to have 
become obsessed with the possibilities of plunging 
into the market at the present level and being swept 
into fortune on a wave of popular speculative enthu- 
siasm, but these are isolated cases. Nor does the 
flame spread with its old-time rapidity—too much of 
the fuel it reaches is still damp and chilled. The 
man who goes into a commission brokerage house 
nowadays with extravagant predictions as to what is 
going to happen when the public “takes the bit in 
its teeth and runs away with the market” is not 
usually received with any great degree of enthusiasm. 
Here and there he may kindle a spark in some new- 
comer, but from among the older ones he is more 
than apt to get some sort of'a remark about the peo- 
ple who never learn by experience. 

Not that there is any lack of cheerfulness or want 
of confidence as to the general outlook and the ul- 
timate upward movement of prices. Sentiment is 
almost universally hopeful, but to the man in a posi- 
tion to judge there is apparent an atmosphere of 
conservatism which is very different from the hurrah 
and excitement with which markets as big as this one 
have been attended in the past. Here and there an 
over-enthusiastic beginner is building up a little py- 
ramid which will go tumbling at the first slight re- 
cession, but on the whole the spirit of the speculative 
public shows plainly the effect of the chastening of 
two years ago. 

Yet people have money and are buying stocks, but 
carefully and discriminatingly, and only after careful 
inquiry into intrinsic values. And if it is true that 
strong banking interests have accumulated large lines 
of stocks, which they want to sell to the public, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that they prefer present 
conditions, where stocks can be worked off gradually. 
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to a period of frenzied public speculation with its in- 
evitable sequel of disaster? 

What greund is there, indeed, for the statement 
being so freely made that the strong interests who 
have the stocks are trying to foment a speculation such 
as we had in 1901 in order to unload on the public? 
With a situation so intrinsically sound as at present, 
with, the trade outlook as brilliant as it is now, 
why should large holders of stocks want to stir up a 
public excitement in which to realize on their hold- 
ings? It is not as though we were running into a 
period of doubt and uncertainty. Trade conditions 
are apparently making almost continuous improve- 
ment. Dividends in a number of cases have been re- 
sumed and with an out-turn of the corn crop accord- 
ing to present indications, dividends on several of 
the most important railroads in the West are almost 
certain to be raised. Selling of stccks just prior to 
such a time has in the past hardly been the habit 
of important holders. Later on in the year the much- 
talked-of stirring up of public interest in the market 
may take place, but hardly now. There is little rea- 
son to think that the powers that be want it, and even 
less reason to think that they would get a satisfactory 
response if they did. 


0. E. N.—What proportion of the country’s pig- 
iron production is being made by the “trust”? In 
an argument, recently, I maintained that the United 
States Steel Company was doing a larger and larger 
part of the country’s business. Was I not right in my 
contention? ; 

In 1904 the United States Steel Corporation did 
44.7 per cent. of the country’s total business; 44.3 
per cent. in 1907; 43.5 per cent. in 1908. 

Cc. Y. L.—Will you please tell me why it is that 
some of the larger banking-houses have partners who 
are members of the New York Stock Exchange, but 
who never go near the floor of the Exchange? 

The reason is that, if no member of the firm were 
a member of the Exchange, the firm would have to 
pay the full $12.50 for each one hundred shares bought 
or sold for its account, on the Board. Where some 
one in the firm is a member of the Exchange, the 
commission is only $2 per hundred shares. 

J. V. C.—In arranging for a foreign trip this sum- 
mer, it has been suggested to me that instead of the 
regular letters of credit to which I have been accus- 
tomed, I take express checks. How do they work? 
Do you think they are as convenient? 

Up to a certain amount, express checks are the 
most convenient way to take money abroad. The idea 
is simply this: You buy a check say for £5, which at 
a fixed rate of 4.87 costs you $24.35 plus a trifling 
commission. This check is on the issuing bank’s 
London correspondent, and at the time of issue has 
to be signed by yourself as well as an officer of the 
issuing bank. When you go to cash the check at some 
hotel or railroad station you will be required to sign 
it again, and this signature must agree with the 
signature you put on the check when you first re- 
ceived it. As nobody but you yourself could sign the 
same name as already appears on the check, it will 
readily appear that it is quite valueless to any one 
but its rightful owner. 

R. K.—Will you please explain how I can find the 
exact yield to the buyer on stocks and bonds? 

In the case of stocks, which have no maturity, the 
matter is simple. Take a stock selling at 120 and 
paying, say, six per cent. That means $6 on each 
share each year. If you paid $120 for the share, you 
would be receiving annually an income of 6/120 of 
your investment, equal to 1/20, or five per cent. 

In the case of bonds, where there is a maturity, 
the question is more difficult, and the exact yield can 
only be found by means of carefully worked out 
logarithmic tables. Suppose, for illustration, you 
bought a bond at 120 yielding six per cent. and due 
in ten years. If there were no maturity to be reckoned 
with, your investment would net you five per cent. 
But at the end of ten years the bond will become 
payable, not at 120 but at 100; and so, during each of 
those ten years, two per cent., roughly speaking, 
must be clipped off the value of the bond to allow 
for the inevitable depreciation of the principal. Very 
few people, even among bond experts, can figure the 
exact yield without a bond table. 

R. V.—I’ve never been able to see why the mortgage 
bonds of a small railroad whose stock sells below fifty 
should be as high in price as the bonds of some first- 
class system paying six per cent. or seven per cent. 
on its common stock. 

They are not, as a rule. Where they are, it is be- 
cause the issue is small and the security unquestioned. 
A first-mortgage issue, for instance, of $200,000 on 
property worth $1,000,000 might be a better invest- 
ment than a $5,000,000 issue on a property worth 
$10,000,000. The security of the bonds, as you can 
see, is purely relative, and has nothing to do with the 
question of whether the aggregate value of the prop- 
erty is large or small. 

C. N. O—Will you please tell me why it is that 
out here, and in fact in most parts of the United 
States where I’ve travelled, drafts on New York seil 
at a premium most of the time? 

The reason is that most of the larger banks through- 
out the country carry money on deposit in New York. 
If a man in St. Paul, Minnesota, has to make a pay- 
ment to a man in Jacksonville, Florida, he is apt to 
do so with a check drawn on New York. Probably 
not a bank in St. Paul could sell a draft on Jack- 
sonville, but every bank there has facilities for draw- 
ing on New York. New York is as much the financial 
clearing-house for the business of the United States 
as London is for the business of the world, 
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Tur Countess of Aberdeen, wife of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, is now touring America in an 
endeavor to gain support for the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign now being waged 
in Ireland. She landed in New York City, 
and in two addresses delivered there em- 
phasized Ireland’s need of assistance in 
her fight against the white plague and 
thanked this country for the aid it has 
already given to the cause. 

“The eyes of many of the citizens of 





HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


The Irish Crusade Against 
Tuberculosis 


“Tt seemed that the old theory of hope- 
lessness in regard to that disease had laid 
its hand firmly on Ireland, and that we 
would have to be resigned to it. About 
two years ago, however, a renewed effort 
was made. An appeal was made to the 
women of the country asking them to 
spread the knowledge of sanitary condi- 
tions which would mean new life to. the 
country. We did not know how to go 
about it, however, until we received some 
literature concerning the methods in force 

















Lady Aberdeen, wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who is visiting America 
in the interests of the anti-tuberculosis campaign now being waged in Ireland 


Ireland are upon this country, for to 
America twenty to forty thousand of her 
children are coming every year,’ said 
Lady Aberdeen. “ By emigration Ireland’s 
life blood is being sapped, but not so 
steadily as it is by a dread but prevent- 
able disease. It is not good either for 
America or for Ireland that many come 
to this country already afflicted by the 
disease, while others come here to become 
infected and return to the old country to 
spread the malady. 


in America. . . . What we ask now is your 
increased efforts to spread the knowledge 
of how to avoid the disease.” 

From New York Lady Aberdeen went 
to Boston, where she was extensively en- 
tertained, and addressed a large meeting 
in Faneuil Hall on the tuberculosis situa- 
tion in Ireland. After leaving there the 
Countess journeyed to Canada, where she 
will visit the principal cities and attend 
a meeting of the International Women’s 
Council, of which she is president. 





A Gentlemanly Tailor 


A wIpEoUS outrage is recorded in a re- 
cent issue of the London Daily Mail. The 
facts are set forth in the following letter, 
which was sent by the aggrieved parties 
to the editor of that paper, and speaks 
eloquently for itself: 

“ S1r,—It has been brought to our notice 
that in several newspaper reports of the 
recent action ‘ Langridge vs. Minister and 
Co., Ltd.,’ which was decided in our fa- 
vor, it is steted that counsel asked the 
question,‘ Is ue a gentleman?’ and that our 
witness’s reply was, ‘ No, he is a tailor,’ 





“ As this incorrect version may prove 
prejudicial to our business, we should be 
glad if you would allow us to point out 
that the actual words used were, ‘ Who is 
the gentleman?’—‘ He is a tailor,’ which, 
of course, are quite free from any slur 
which the incorrect report might be con- 
strued to imply. ; 

“ MINISTER AND Co., Lp. 

“Great Marlborough Street, W.” 

For the classic decision on this mo- 
mentous question the aggrieved gentle- 
man should, of course, have been re- 
ferred to George Meredith’s' Evan Har- 
rington, 
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Guaranteed 
BONDS 
No. Z 
A, we and Lain Yield 


NY Bond guaranteed by 
the American Water 
Works and Guarantee 
Company isa good bond— 

There need never be 
any doubt as to that. 

The American Water 
Works and Guarantee Company con- 
trols and operates 40 successful water 
companies, supplying 90,000,000 gal- 
lons of water a day to some 57 prosper- 
ous communities. 

It also owns two of the most successful 
imation projects ever undertaken in this 
or any other country—the Twin Falls 
North Side Land and Water Company 
and the Twin Falls Salmon River Land 
and Water Company, both located in 
Southern Idaho. It guaranteesthebonds 
of these various corporations—and does 
not guarantee the securities of any cor- 
pcrationnotcontrolledand operated byit. 

Its capital and surplus of $4,000,000 
and the many valuable properties it 
controls are back of this guarantee. 


We do not know of any other securities 
so thoroughly safeguarded in every way, 
and yet so liberal in interest return. 





Some especially attractive issues that we can 
offer now are: 


5% GUARANTEED - BONDS 
OF THE 

Huntington (W. Va.) Water Company 

Portsmouth, Berkley and Suffolk Water 
Company, Portsmouth, Va. 

City Water Company of East St. Louis 
and Granite City (IIl.) 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Water Campany. 


All these are guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest, and are issued in denominations of 


$500 and $1,000. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Book and Descrip- 
tive Circulars. Address Department O. 


J.S.& W.S. KUHN, Inc. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
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Bank and Trust || And High-Class 
Co. Stocks | Industrials 
q Complete facilities || We _ specialize 

for purchase and | Stocks depending 


entirely on public de- 
mand for security and 
upon business opera- 
tions for profits. Our 
| customers may invest 

in moderate amounts 
|| and pay in convenient 

‘ecantiniats The 
largest investment 
business of this char- 
acter in the world— 
over 40,000 discrimi- 
| nating customers. 
Write for our descrip- 


|| tive booklet No. 109. 


sale of Stock in Banks || 
and Trust Companies || 
located anywhere in | 

Our current 
Lists present unusual 
opportunities for in- 
vestment in new banks 
in growing towns as 
well as in established | 
dividend- paying | 
banks. Lowest prices. || 
Write for booklet, | 
"Bank Stocks as an 
Investment," and latest 
Lis. 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 























Bills of exchange bought 

Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

of ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made, _Inter- 

national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cred it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Cc., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STKEET 








PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONDS 


Vielding 3%% to 544% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
ailroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 

The Rookery Penobseot Bldg. 














CHICAGO DETROIT 


WESTERN 
MUNICIPALS 


Send for current list of offerings No. 254-H. 


A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 


in St. Louis at 412 Olive St. 
Also in New York at 1 Wall St. 


THAT PAY. @ Protect 
ATENT Your Idea!’ 2 BOOKS 
FREE: “Fortunes in Patents 
—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book, 


Free report as to Patentability. Best References. 
E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1142 ¥, Washington, D.C. 

















| 
Travelers 
_ in 
Foreign Countries 


can provide themselves with 
current funds and letters of 
introduction to the principal 
Bankers in all parts of the 
world through the use of our 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


Our Letters also provide 
means for the prompt forward. 
ing of mail, luggage and cables, 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond s.co. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables “‘Mimosa,’’? New York 





THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF By WALTER 


J. TRAVIS 
Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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| Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Systematic and Efficient Management 
of Trusts and Estates 


————————— 
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Now that the ancient glories of Sara- 
toga are to be revived, a description of the 
famous spa by a visitor of 119 years ago 
is interesting. The visitor was Elkanah 
Watson, of Massachusetts, a man of repute 
in his day, whose Memoirs, including his 
journals of travels in Europe and America 
from the year 1777 to 1842, and his corre- 
spondence with public men and _ reminis- 
cences and incidents of the American Revo- 
lution, were published by his son in 
1856. 

Watson visited Saratoga in 
writes thus about the place: 

“The succeeding September I made a 
tour to the mineral springs at Saratoga. 
Here I spent a day bathing in a trough 
and drinking the exhilarating water which 
gushes from the centre of a rock. I met 
with about a dozen respectable people so- 
journing at a wretched tavern. The wild- 
ness' of the region and the excessively bad 
accommodations made me recur to the con- 
dition of Bath in the barbarous ages when, 
several centuries before Christ, as the 
legend says, the springs were discovered 
by their salutary effect upon a herd of 
distempered swine wallowing in the mud. 

“The Saratoga waters were discovered 
about twenty years ago, as I was informed. 
by Mr. Ball of Ballston, in following a 
deer track; but it is supposed their ex- 
istence was known to the Indians. The 
remarkable medicinal qualities of these 
springs and their accessible position must 
render this spot at some future period 
the Bath of America. At present it is 
enveloped in rudeness and seclusion, with 
no accommodations appropriate to civil- 
ized man. The rock through which the 
water issues by a narrow passage has been 
probably formed by rpetrifaction. Vessels 
are let down through this fissure or nat- 
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ural well to procure the water for drink- 
ing. 

“There is no convenience for bathing 
except an open log hut, with a large 
trough similar to those in use for feed- 
ing swine, which receives water from a 
spring. Into this you roll from a bench. 
This water appears to be strongly im- 
pregnated with saline ingredients highly 
charged with fixed air and is almost as 
animated as champagne wine. Its taste 
is grateful, but it leaves an unpleasant 
impression upon the palate. Those ac- 
customed to it, however, regard it as a 
great luxury. It is in high estimation as 
a specific in all scorbutie affections, gout. 
rheumatism, ete. These springs are sit- 
uated in a marsh partly encompassed by 
slight and pretty eminences, along the 
margin of which the road winds. A lit- 
tle off from the highway I visited a new 
spring, which is much more highly charged 
with mineral elements. This is called the 
Congress Spring. 

“From Saratoga I proceeded to Try- 
on’s, a low one-story tavern on a hill in 
3allston. At the foot of this hill I found 
an old barrel with the staves open stuck 
into the mud in the midst of a quagmire 
surrounded with trees, stumps, and logs. 
This was the Ballston Spring. I observed 
two or three ladies walking along a fallen 
tree so as to reach the fountain, and I 
was disgusted at seeing as many men 
washing their loathsome sores near the 
barrel. There was also a_ shower - bath, 
with no protection except a bower of 
bushes. Tryon’s was the only public house, 
no buildings having been erected below 
the hill: The greatest number of visitors 
at one period the past summer was ten 
or twelve, and these were as many as 
could be accommodated.” 




















A RUSSIAN DUCHESS WHO RUNS AN ACADEMY OF ART 


Tut Grand-Duchess Maria Pavlovna, 
recently elected president of the Academy 
of Art in St. Petersburg, to succeed her hus- 


band, the late Grand-Duke Vladimir Alex- 
androvitch, is shown in the photograph 
presiding over a meeting of the members. 





The Changeless Styles 


AN interesting lecture was delivered at 
Cambridge University recently by Dr. 
Waldstein, professor of fine arts, on, the 
fashions in vogue among the ancients long 
before the beginning of the Christian era, 
and it is surprising how little some of 
these customs have changed with the pass- 
ing of centuries. As far back as 5000 
B.c. the Egyptian women wore such elabo- 
rate head-dresses that the use of artificial 
hair was necessary in order to produce the 
correct effect. Many of the coiffures seen 
at the present day bear evidence how 
slowly human nature undergoes a change. 
The ladies of Rome were also addicted to 
false hair, and never hesitated to call 
upon this artificial aid whenever the reign- 
ing style so demanded. 

Excavations in Greece have been pro- 
ductive of much information concerning 
the usages and mode of life in the classical 
period, for the relics found tell their own 
story, and generally it is a familiar one. 
Frequently handsomely engraved boxes are 
unearthed in which sufficient of their con- 
tents has been preserved to positively 
identify them as receptacles for scents and 
rouge. The comparison with to-day is ob- 
vious. Dr. Waldstein himself found a 
set of false teeth while engaged in ex- 
ploring some Grecian ruins which prob- 
ably dated back to the fourth century B.c. 
They were arranged on a plate in a meth- 
od very similar to the work of our modern 
dentists, and some of these teeth were 
gold-filled! 

The Greeks and Romans did not enjoy 
the questionable pleasure of shaving with 





a safety razor, but they did very well with 
the article they had. It was a crescent- 
shaped knife of bronze, and undoubtedly 
possessed the necessary keenness for a com- 
fortable shave, though oil was used in- 
stead of soap to soften the beard. 





Tree-Culture in English 
Schools 


In an effort to stimulate the local fruit 
industry in the county of Suffolk, Eng- 
land, the East Suffolk Education Com- 
mittee has instituted a system of estab- 
lishing apple-tree nurseries in connection 
with the customary school gardens. A 
competent instructor has been engaged to 
visit the different schools, and many of 
the children are now as expert in the art 
of grafting and budding as a_ veteran 
horticulturist. 

Only a nominal price is charged for 
these apple trees, and the villagers imme- 
diately recognized the opportunity that 
awaited them and have been eager to 
purchase the entire supply. A number of 
orchards have been established, and in a 
single town more than five hundred of 
these trees have been transplanted. 

Canon Abbay, the head of the progres- 
sive and successful Framlingham Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society, is enthusiastic 
over the efforts made to restore to promi- 
nence the fruit industry and is superin- 
tending the work. Nearly three thousand 
of the young trees are now in stock, and a 
thousand more are to be produced this 
year. 








ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


A TRAIN FOR EVERYBODY 


Convenience, comfort, time, and cost are essential considera- 


tions in travel. 


additional appointments is a necessity. 


For the business man, the fastest train with its 


To the tourist traveling 


for pleasure, or the family, the slower train, with the same com- 
forts and conveniences of first-class railway travel, appeals. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad trains between the eastern and 


western cities accommodate all classes. 

The busy man uses the “Pennsylvania Special” between New 
York and Chicago because it makes the run in eighteen hours, and 
its schedule does not interfere with office work. 

The less strenuous traveler, and the family party, will take 
“The Pennsylvania Limited,”’ the world’s standard passenger train, 


the ‘‘ Chicago Limited,” or the 


New York and St. Louis Limited,”’ 


which are just as luxuriously appointed and provide all the com- 
forts and conveniences of home or hotel. 

There are also express trains on fast schedules with sleeping 
cars, dining cars and coaches, between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, which leave at convenient hours and provide high grade 


accommodations. 


The dining car service of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
long and favorably known for its excellence, and the scenic attrac- 


tions of the route are unexcelled. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad to and from Chicago offers excep- 
tional advantages to the visitor to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 


position at Seattle. 








“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 








Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 

We've a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, and the so- 
cial life. 

Before you decide where to go this 
summer, send for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.” 


It’s Free. 


Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 












“ROYAL NESTOR” 


“NESTOR” 
Green Label, Blue Label, 
150, 


Green Label, 
25c, 


“IMPORTED” 


40c. 
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This Portable Cottage Is a 
Home When It’s Erected 


There are countless portable cottages that can be 


quickly erected. But after they are up—there’s the 
rub. Are they homes or wooden tents? 

Springfield Portable Cottages are built with the sole 
idea of making them homes. And not only are they 
made thoroughly weather- proof, but comfortable and 
handsome as well. 


Think of the Convenience 


Yet the portable feature has not been neglected. For 
with a Springfield Portable Cottage you can go where 
you please—a new place every year, if you like—and 
always live in your own home. You can enjoy the 
pleasures of the country, of the seaside, of the moun- 
tains—yet avoid the discomforts of the average sum- 
mer hotel, 

You can get a Springfield Portable Cottage of any 
size, any number of rooms, arranged, finished, and 
decorated according to your wishes. Ship it anywhere 
you want. Three unskilled men can erect in a few 
hours without the slightest difficulty. And you’re sure 
of a comfortable home for the summer. 

The picture shows one of the many styles of sum- 
mer cottages we build. Write for our new catalog. 
It shows pictures of our other cottages, garages, and 
portable structures—gives prices, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
606 Allen Street Springfield, Mass. 








Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado. 


. . Plainfield, Ind. 265 
West Haven, Conn. 0 ines, la. Kansas City, Mo. 
Washington, D. C., rab Orehard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 


211 N, Capitol St, Lexington, Mass. 





Portland, Ne. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
%» 8. College Ave. 


Manchester, N. H. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


been 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave, 
Providence, K. 1. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

$12 N, Broad St. 
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THE LESSONS THAT CAN BE LEARNED FROM SAN FRANCISCO’S 
SCIENTIFIC AND SUCCESSFUL WAR AGAINST THE EPIDEMIC 


By Passed-Assistant-Surgeon W. C. Rucker 


United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. 


UBONIC plague is a disease which 
has ravaged the world since the 
) memory of man, but it is only 
recently that we have learned how 
to control and eradicate it. The 
® greatest campaign against this 
Oriental foe which this country has 
Si witnessed has been waged under the 
command of Surgeon Rupert Blue, 
in San Francisco. ‘The history of this fight is preg- 
nant with many lessons which are not only interesting, 
but offer much food for thought for the other maritime 
cities of our country, which may at any time find 
themselves in the unfortunate predicament which con- 
fronted San Francisco a little less than two years ago. 
The work on the Pacific coast has blazed the way 
which other municipalities may follow. If they will 
but heed it before the disease has had an opportunity 
to launch itself upon them they may spare themselves 
much sorrow and great loss of commerce. 

It may be said by way of preface that plague is a 
rat disease, born, bred, and reared in the rodent popu- 
lation and transmitted to man through the agency of 
the flea which is a constant parasite of the rat. If 
we destroy the rat we destroy his fleas, and “if we 
destroy both we either prevent or eradicate plague. 
Simple enough, yet it took the world ages to learn 
this simple fact, and it is only in the last decade 
that we have learned how to apply it. 

As Surgeon Blue’s executive officer in the campaign 
against plague in San Francisco, it has been my 
privilege to observe the methods by which he attained 
the great results of quickly checking and _ finally 
eradicating a scourge that had already obtained a 





Union against a foe which, having established a base 
upon our shores, would harry the nation from west 
to east and from north to south. It was hard at first 
to convince the people of the stupendous problem 
which confronted them, but, once their education was 
complete, their co-operation was secured and they rose 
fearlessly to the task. With the example of the effi- 
cient State Board of Health and the courageous posi- 
tion assumed by the municipal Board of Health to 
encourage the general public, it was not hard for the 
Federal Health Officials, with the help of the Citizens’ 
Heaith Committee, to drive the lesson home and to 
rouse the community to active work. 

The first stage of the movement may be described 
as a fight against chaos. A great city in the throes 
of a reconstruction period is suddenly confronted 
with a problem beside which the earthquake and fire 
and the rehabilitation of the municipality dwindle 
into insignificance. Dazed by the first blow, San Fran- 
cisco was stunned by the second. Its officials realized 
that the situation was national in its aspect, and very 
properly placed the onus of the burden on the broad 
shoulders of the national government. This duty was 
not shirked, and, at the direction of President Roose- 
velt, Surgeon-General Wyman rushed the trained offi- 
cers of the nation’s militant force against disease to 
the scene of action. But now arose a curious situa- 
tion. ‘The officers thus thrown into the field were 
without forces with which to attack the pest. The 
fighting units of the army against disease were not in 
existence, and the body of fighting men had to be re- 
cruited, trained, and disciplined before any effectual 
combat could be waged. For six weeks they struggled 
with the inefficient men whom a political system had 

















Surgeon Rupert Blue (x), who stamped out bubonic plague in San Francisco, with 
assistant members of the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 


foothold and claimed scores of victims when he took 
charge of the fight. The opportunities which were 
afforded me to observe the work and to count its re- 
sults have taught me many things, and it is the hope 
of emphasizing a few of the more important facts 
garnered in the crusade against plague in California 
which has prompted me to write this article. Let it 
be remembered that there is always the possibility 
that the dread disease may be brought into our coun- 
try at any seaport. 

The beginning of the work was hampered by the 
disbelief of the general public in the existence of the 
disease, their unwillingness to accept the situation and 
to lend their co-operation, and the lack of a trained 
personnel to act as the fighting units. The first 
obstacle was perhaps the hardest to overcome, and it 
was not until the Mayor had appointed a Citizens’ 
Health Committee composed of San Francisco’s lead- 
ing citizens, and this committee with the help of the 
officers of the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service had launched an extensive propa- 
ganda of education, that thé press and people would 
admit the presence of or danger from the disease. 
This is not at all remarkable. A new foe had at- 
tacked our shores, an unfamiliar and unknown menace 
had suddenly appeared, and any American city would 
have taken exactly the same position until educated as 
to the reality of the danger. The situation was not a 
local skirmish, but rather a defence of the entire 


foisted on the city, and then the national government 
undertook to recruit and pay the men who were to 
carry forward the fight. But six weeks were lost— 
time which translates itself into less of much money 
and of many lives. Even after the government raised 
this foree—a force gauged only by the single standard 
of a dollar’s worth of man for every dollar spent— 
it was necessary to establish schools of instruction 
for each class of the workers so that the greatest re- 
sults could be obtained in the shortest space of time 
with the smallest \expenditure of energy. When this 
was done, and not until then, were appreciable re- 
sults achieved. The disease began to recede, the cases 
became fewer, one by one the positions of the enemy 
were taken until the foe was in complete rout and the 
victory won. 

Situations which have once occurred will occur 
again unless the lessons of previous experience are 
made the standard for our future guidance. If a 
mobile force of trained sanitary workers were made a 
permanent part of the nation’s defences against dis- 
ease, any epidemic outbreak could be quelled in half 
the time required under the present methods. Disease 
is an enemy that never retreats, that never surrenders, 
that gives no quarter, and over which there is no 
victory save absolute annihilation. No matter how 
valiant the volunteer disease-fighter, or willing the 
amateur sanitarian, in the final analysis it is the 
veteran soldier of Hygeia, seasoned by many cam- 
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paigns against exotic foes, who must bear the brunt 
of the battle. The many officers of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service who have died in the 
fight for the sanitary welfare of the nation in the 
past offer an example of the dangers surrounding the 
men who thus risk their lives in the defence of their 
country. Only recently Passed-Assistant-Surgeon W. 
M. Wightman sacrificed his life to yellow fever in 
Ecuador while striving to prevent the entrance of that 
dread disease to the Canal Zone and thence to the 
United States. Men who thus give the best labors of 
their years, who constantly jeopardize their lives, 
and who forego the comforts of settled existence to 
the end that their fellow citizens may dwell in security 
from foreign disease foes are entitled to the best that 
the nation can afford them in the way of protection, 
pay, promotion, and advancement. This is the least 
that we can offer them. They are working not only 
for our bodily, but also our economic welfare, and in 
addition to these things which we can give them for 
their personal betterment we should also provide for 
them an adequate number of men to be trained in the 
art of fighting disease so that in future they may take 
the field fully equipped to stamp out an epidemic 
before it has reached dangerous proportions or inter- 
fered with commerce. When a disease has gained 
headway in a community there is no time for tem- 
porizing. When dealing with a venomous reptile we 
strive to kill it with the first blow. Similarly disease 
must be crushed at its inception before its ravages 
have become wide-spread. Only trained men can do 
this. Let us create a force in times of comparative 
sanitary peace which can meet such emergencies when 
they arise. 

When the forees at San Francisco had been organ- 
ized, trained, and armed with the weapons of sanitary 
warfare, there was yet lacking an element without 
which any campaign against disease will fail—i.e., 
public co-operation. This was achieved when the pub- 
lic was educated, and not until then. The moral is to 
educate your public beforehand. Let the cities of 
the Gulf and Atlantic seaboard realize that even now 
plague is marching up the Spanish Main, waiting only 
a favorable opportunity to land an infected rat 
against which the most perfect quarantine can prevail 
only at the cost of damage to commerce. If the 
warning is heeded now each city will make war 
upon the rat, will poison, trap, starve, and evict him, 
and thus render stony the soil in which would other- 
wise grow the rank crop of pestilence. 

The second stage of the work in San Francisco, the 
driving out of the pest, was followed by the third— 
the bolting of the door. San Francisco has no plague 
at present and probably will never again have the 
disease in epidemic ferm; the people here have learned 
the lesson too well, and have erected too many perma- 
nent safeguards to allow plague ever again to gain 
even a temporary foothold. Even now the work is 
going on, sixteen months after the last human case, to 
make sure that every vestige of the disease is up- 
rooted. The millions of square feet of concrete which 
have been laid as permanent rat-proofing, the 
thousands of unsanitary premises would have been 
razed or put in good condition, the untold number of 
nuisances which have been abated, all make for the 
future immunity of the city from bubonic plague. 
San Francisco has literally “built the disease out 
of existence.” 

More than this, in driving out pest the city has 
evicted many other disease foes. The death-rate from 
contagious diseases has been cut in half, the general 
health of the city greatly raised and its commercial 
prosperity thereby vastly increased. Not only has the 
morbidity among human beings been reduced, but one 
of the leading veterinarians of the city recently stated 
that the improvement in the sanitary condition of 
the stables had so diminished disease among horses as 
practically to destroy his business. 

Considered in its broadest sense, the campaign is 
not without its effect on humanity as a whole and 
the progress of mankind in general. It has given a 
tremendous forward movement to preventive medicine 
and has demonstrated to the non-professional public 
the value of the accurate application ‘of scientific 
methods to the eradication of disease. The preventa- 
bility and needlessness of the sacrifices which are 
being made to the Moloch of pestilence have been 
emphasized in such a way as to give renewed hope 
to suffering mankind. 

If in so short a time such a great foe as bubonic 
plague can be vanquished, how much greater should 
be our hopes and how much more concentrated our 
efforts against those commoner and more familiar 
diseases, typhoid fever and tuberculosis, and how 
much more vigorous our measures against those ail- 
ments with which familiarity has’ bred contempt— 
measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria? Organized 
attack upon disease means its final eradication. This 
can come only through education and persistent, well- 
directed work along the lines which are indicated by 
modern scientific methods. 

Yellow fever has been banished from our Southern 
States, cholera cannot force an entrance through our 
efficient Federal quarantine, but. malaria and_ hook- 
worm disease still remain with us to levy their toll 
of many lives and great suffering. If we but will it 
we can be free from these scourges which are injuring 
us socially, financially, and morally, and which the 
intelligent application of the principles of preventive 
medicine can drive forever from our homes. 
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The Last of Lincoln’s Advisers 


CoLONEL ALEXANDER KeEtty McCLure, 
the last survivor of Abraham Lincoln’s 
circle of personal friends and advisers, 
and for many years a prominent figure 
in politics and journalism, died on June 
6th at his country home in Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania, at the age of eighty-one. 

Born on January 9, 1828, at Sherman’s 
Valley, Pennsylvania, Colonel McClure 
spent his boyhood on his father’s farm 
and received but a meagre education at 
a neighboring country school. At the age 
of eighteen he went to Philadelphia and 
New York in search of work as a journey- 
man tanner, but not finding employment 
he gradually drifted as far West as Iowa. 
Still unsuccessful in his search, he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania and secured a 
position with the Sentinel, the local Whig 
newspaper of Mifflin. He soon acquired 
full ownership of this journal and pub- 
lished it with the assistance of a single 
boy. In 1850 be became editor of the 
Chambersburg Repository, an anti-slavery 
paper, after disposing of the Sentinel. 

Mr. McClure had now become actively 
interested in politics, running for the of- 
fice of Auditor-General in 1853 and being 
a member of the convention which or- 
ganized the Republican party in Pitts- 
burg in 1855. He was a delegate to the 
national convention that nominated Fre- 
mont in 1856. That same year Colonel 
McClure sold the Repository and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1857-58 he was in 

















The late Colonel A. K. McClure 


the Legislature. It was through his un- 
tiring efforts that the Pernsylvania dele- 
gation was persuaded to vote for Lincoln 
at the national convention in 1860. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he was in 
the Senate and was made chairman of the 
Comnittee on Military Affairs. He made 
the draft in the State of Pennsylvania 
and raised seventeen regiments in two 
months. As military authority for this 
duty he had been commissioned Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the United States, 
but resigned immediately after completing 
this task. 

In 1868 Colonel McClure resumed his 
practice of law in Philadelphia, and four 
years later he was chairman of the State 
delegation to the national convention that 
nominated Horace Greeley for President. 
His only defeat for public office was in 
1873, when running for Mayor. of Phila- 
delphia. Soon after this he established, 
together with Frank McLoughlin, the 
Philadelphia Times and _ remained its 
editor-in-chief until 1900, when he retired 
to devote himself to periodical literature. 
Later he was appointed prothonotary to 
the Supreme Court. 

In addition to his work as a journalist, 
Colonel McClure wrote a number of books. 
The best known of these are Our Presi- 
dents and How We Make Them, Lincoln 
and Men of War Times, Recollections of 
Half a Century, and Old-Time Notes of 
Pennsylvania. 





Rat Remedies 


Rats, it is known, are responsible for 
many of the diseases which affect man- 
kind. In Denmark not so long ago an 
act was passed empowering rewards for 
the destruction of these animals and the 
creation of an organized fund for their 
extermination. Some idea of the danger 
of permitting rats to breed unmolested 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
female can produce fourteen, sixteen, and 
even eighteen at a litter. Many couples 
have as many as thirteen litters in three 
years. ‘But in that time, allowing only 
an average of eight to the litter, it is 
possible for a fair to become the pro- 
genitors of no fewer than 656,808 rats of 
all ages. 

Of the rat tribe the brown is the most 
pugnacious and prolific. In England he 
conquered the black rat that in turn had 
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invaded Britain with William the Con- 
queror and had ousted the original water- 
rat. In his Universal Directory on the 
taking Alive and Destruction of Four- 
footed and Winged Vermin, Robert Smith, 
who, in 1768, described himself as _ rat- 
catcher to Princess Amelie, says: “I was 
once exercising my employment in a 
gentleman’s house, and when the night 
came that I appointed to catch I set all 
my traps going as usual; and in the lower 
part of the house in the cellars I caught 
the Norway rats, but in the upper parts 
of the house I took nothing but black rats. 
I then put them together in a great cage 
to keep them alive till the morning, that 
the gentlemen might see them, but the 
Norway rats killed the black rats im- 
mediately and devoured them in my pres- 
ence.” 

The mongoose is reputed an expert rat- 
catcher. Says Mr. Jamrach, the well- 
known naturalist: “I kept a mongoose in 
a cage and one day put him in my stables 
to catch rats. He caught forty-five the 
first night; the second night he caught an 
Indian pheasant and another rare bird 
valued at thirty-five dollars. He also 
caught the canaries in my shop window, 
enough parrots to stock a parrot-house, 
and a macaw that had hitherto evaded all 
attempts to catch it. I use traps now.” 

In olden days the rat-catcher relied for 
success mainly on the sense of smell in 
rats which dearly love a sniff of aniseed 
or oil of rhodium. He worked with a 


wooden trap some three or four feet in. 


length. Into this receptacle he scented 
and tempted the rats, feeding them for a 
week on savory food. At length one fine 
night, when the banquet was in progress, 
snap went the trigger and the feasters 
were entrapped. The operator then de- 
spatched his “take” to the rat-pits and 
reset the trap. In Paris sewers food is 
placed on electric wire laid an inch or two 
too high for the reach of a rat on all- 
fours. which, on rising to get the bait, 
is instantly electrocuted. 

Most rats are cannibals. Aboard ship it 
was customary to keer: hungry the trapped 
rats and then turn them loose to feed on 
their kind. 

Another method of extermination was 
that by pans of milk containing a solu- 
tion of plaster of Paris that solidified on 
consumption. 

R. Hott Lomax. 





Our Decreasing Birth Rate 


THE Census Bureau of the United 
Statts is calling attention to the fact that 
the population conditions in this country 
are rapidly becoming identical with those 
of the leading nations of Europe. 

In the year 1790 the ratio of children 
to each woman in this country, sixteen 
years of age or over, was two, but now 
this has decreased to a scant one, accord- 
ing to the census nearest the year 1900. 
Great Britain had a ratio of one; France 
could show only .8; the German Empire, 
1.1; and Italy, 1.1. Five of our New Eng- 
land States and New York show a pro- 
portion practically the same as that of 
France, the lowest of the European coun- 
tries. 

These statistics may denote that we are 
becoming more civilized, but there is small 
satisfaction in such reasoning. 





Choosing a Building Site 


_THE average layman, when asked for 
his opinion as to what furnishes the best 
natural site for the foundation of a build- 
ing, will generally declare, without the 
slightest hesitation, that nothing excels 
bed rock for that purpose. This erroneous 
belief has been fostered by tradition dur- 
ing the last two thousand years, the Bibli- 
cal parable of the man who built his house 
upon a rock being familiar to all of us; 
but our modern builder condemns such a 
course. 

In this twentieth century the cost of 
construction is the first item under con- 
sideration, and the expense of cutting a 
cellar in rock is only too well known. If 
there is much seepage of water near by it 
cannot penetrate the stratum of rock, but 
collects above it and gradually works 
through the cellar’s walls, making the cel- 
lar damp and sometimes undermining the 
foundations. Frequently springs are un- 
covered while blasting through the rock, 
and the deflecting of these is necessarily 
very costly and always difficult. 

Made land, sand, and silt are obviously 
unsuitable as building foundations. Clay 
should also be avoided, for it collects water 
as does the rock, and its tendency to ex- 
pand in wet or freezing weather often 
works havoc with masonry. The frozen 
clay adheres to the cellar walls and fre- 
quently causes dislocation when it ex- 
pands. 

The ideal building site is that upon a 
bed of gravel and slightly elevated above 
the surrounding land. Such a foundation 
is sufficiently stable for any purposes and 
possesses a perfect drainage, 
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The Voice of the People: 


“Just the finest 
and most 
delightfully 
satisfying 
beer I’ve 
ever tasted.” 


Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz. 


(OF are (>) alte Wl orc l_{ ois Rotts fo h7 
Ask for It at the C: 
MN af the Giub, Cafe 


Insist on “‘Blatz.”’ 
EEE 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWINC CO.MILWAUKEE 












CASH Bea 
PRIZES = —~Prize-Winner 


$25,000 for a Remedy for Typhus. 
#10.000 for Short Stories, 
#2,000 for Essays on Economics. 
$2,000 for Photographs. 
250 Guineas for a novel suitable for English readers. 
Prizes for Anecdotes, meusexeeging Suggestions, 
Entertainment Suggestions, Puzzle Selutions, 
Book Reviews, Travel Stories, Needlework, ete. 
No chance, no lottery, no blanks. Thousands of genuine 
opportunities to win by honest endeavor prizes from 
$x up, payable in cash. 


THE PRIZE BOOK 


is the new magazine with all the prize offevs worth noting, 
no matter who makes them. ull instructions accom- 
pany each prize offer, including rules and the addresses 
of those who offer the prizes. Millions of dollars are given 
away each year to those who are willing to do a little 
leasant work in their spare time. Be a prize-winner. 
HE Prize Book contains nothing but prize offers. 


The Illinois Illustrated Review 
publishes each month the latest news about prize-winners, 
with many interesting stories, art and travel articles, al- 
ways the best illustrations and lists of the prize-winners 
of the offers mentioned in Tue Prize Book. 


SPECIAL OFFER C 

Write your name and address on any card or plece of 

a . Send us this card or slip with twenty cents, 
stamps or silver, and we will send you sample coples 
of both THE PRIZE BOOK avd THE ILLINOIS 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, together with our speciai 
offer, which will enable you to act as our business 
and editorial representative in your vicinity. 
You can eventually give this work ali 
of yourtime. Now is the time to make 
the start. Don't wait. We'll get repre- 
sentatives in your territory and the 
prize offers will be awarded to some 
one else. Write to-day and make up 
your mind to be a prize-winner. 
prompt answer to this advertisement 
may mean an income and a small 
fortune besides. 

BRIGGS PRINT - SHOP 

Steinway Hall, Chicago 
*“*At the Sign of the Lanthorn” 


WILD LIFE OF ORCHARD AND FIELD 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this »k is entirely new. Illustrated 
with many new photographs. 

$1.40 net (postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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OF NO FURTHER USE. 


A PASSENGER. “’Ere! Whoa! There’s an old bloke fell off the "bus!’’ 
THE CONDUCTOR. “Ori right, sonny. ’E’s paid ’is fare.” 


—From ‘‘ The Sketch.” 
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The original and papees Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned product is now- 
adays known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 

















At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 











with every order of 
ENSIGN FILMS 


Hauff Developers, 
Imperial Plates Sussex Paper 


Free catalogue on request 
G. GENNERT, Dept. Z 


NEW YORK, 24-26 E, 13th St. 
CHICAGO, 20-24 State St. 










Astronomy 
with 
The Naked Eye 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
—and it reads like a novel— 
only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 





DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 
brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, 2 = $2.25 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 








How to Test 
An Advertisement! 


> JOHN LEE MAHIN has prepared a series of tests to apply 


to every advertisement or piece of printed matter before it 


is published. 






> Mr. W. L. Harris, President of the 
New England Furniture & Carpet 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, says: 
“They read to me like chapters from the 
good old book, and embody principles which 
are absolutely fundamental, though 
often lost sight of and which cannot be 
emphasized too strongly or too 
often. These ten chapters to my mind 
bear the same relation to advertising 
procedure as ten selected sections of the 
good book should and do control the 


machinery of all well regulated lives.” 
> Mr. David R. Forgan, President of the National City Bank of 
Chicago says: 
“THE TESTS OF ADVERTISING are very striking and true.’’ 
& These tests represent as far as we know the first attempt that has ever 
been made to standardize the preparation of matter to appear in an 
advertisement or any piece of printed matter, or any other message 
which is to be sent to an institutional group of people as dis- 
tinguished from an individual, personal communication. 
They are detailed on pages 315 to 331 in the 1909 edition of the 
Mahin Advertising DataBook. This $2.00 book will be sent 
on ten days’ Free Trial to any reader of this publication. 
Use this book free for ten days and then return it, or if you want to 
keep it send in $2.00 and receive as “additional good measure” a 
handsome bound book of Mr. Mahin’s lectures and that bright little 
monthly—the Mahin Messenger—for 12 months. Anybody inter- 
ested in advertising should accept this offer. A postal will do. 


Mahin Advertising Company 


R. 943, No. 125 Monroe St., Chicago 
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space. 


readers. 


That intimacy has a 


the circle of readers—that 


SOME magazines sell more than just “ space.” 
They sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE, 


magazine space is no more valuable than wall 


It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes 
Harper space valuable to you. 
50 years’ acquaintance with the more intelli- 


gent reading public has developed a ‘strong. inti- 
macy between the Harper publications and their 


advertisers; it constitutes Harper influence. 


Harper influence is SELLING POWER; be- 
cause an introduction of your printed salesman by 
Harper’s is an introduction to the best class of 
purchasers in the world, by an INTIMATE 
friend of the PURCHASERS. 


And—this is worth noting—never before has 


large, so steadfast, so constantly increasing. 
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sine 
Copyright, 190), by Harper & Brothers 


ROCHESTER POST-EXPRESS, in a Review of nearly Two 
Columns, says: 


‘No greater novel has been-published for many years in the United 


States 

; The PHILADELPHIA PRESS says: 

“A notable contribution to American fiction.” 

BROOKLYN EAGLE says: 

“Tt is sincerely to be hoped that it is the work of a new hand; that 
this year of literary grace has seen the rise of a new fictional star. 
We have the assurance in the work itself that it is a star of the first 
magnitude. . . 


Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig 





By Elinor Marartuey Laue 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


An Instantaneous Success 


THE- 
INNER SHRINE 


A Novel of Today 


no great novel begins its second month with an Increasing 
Triumph. The Acclaim it has brought forth is quite without 
a parallel among novels not bearing the name of one of the world’s 
It has now become Country-Wide, this great volume 

















literary giants. 
of praise. 

A situation — remarkable anywhere —-developed in New York. 
Three weeks—eighteen business days after publication—-THE INNER 
SHRINE, a novel anonymous—no great name to push it to promi- 
nence—backed only by merit and interestingness—was the _best- 
selling book in the 18 big book-stores in that big town, 


The NEW YORK GLOBE says: 

“A wellnigh perfect story. It is pure story, pure novel—no muck- 
raking, no problem, no politics, no padding. The success of the 
story will be unbounded.” 


The BALTIMORE NEWS says: 

“Tt is well to remember that the title rings like the coin cast by Mrs. 
Wharton ; that Mrs. Deland has an unexpected way of manifesting 
herself recently ; that W. J. Locke is quite capable of masquerad- 
ing; that Booth Tarkington. ... In fact, you never can tell, you 
never can tell.” 





. The most surprising novel of the year.” 


Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
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; Verses by 

oe is the first novel which Mrs. CAROLYN 

Lane has published since her brilliant 
story of “Nancy Stair.” Those who have WELLS 
read both books agree in recognizing 
KATRINE as the greater successor of a Pictures 
great romance. In KATRINE, as in in Color by 
“Nancy Stair,” a beautiful, magnetic woman MAY 
takes the leading part. This is a romance of WILSON 
picturesque love- making, of separation, of PRESTON 


the woman’s triumph through her natural 
gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle 
with realities, and, finally, it is a romance not 
only of a woman’s achievement, but of an 





all-conquering love. Or of those joyous little ideas—the trump of the 

season. The pictures are full-page size, and there 
is a verse for each. Delightful and harmless burlesques 
of bridge players shown in all their characteristic atti- 
tudes, with expressions of anxiety, excitement, rage, tri- 


umph, or gloom. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


With Frontispiece hy Will Foster 


Cloth. Pust Bun, $1.50 

















































TALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


may be purchased at the principal clubs, 
hotels and cafes of England and the United 


States. Among those of England being— 


Ritz Hotel 


(London) 


Hotel Great Central Royal Pavilion Hotel 


(London) (Folkestone) 


Waldorf Hotel . Sackville Hotel 


(London) : (Bexhill-on-Sea) 


Hotel Russell Hotel Maj estic 


(London) (Harrowgate) 


Hotel Burlington Metropole Hotel 


(Dover Bay) (Whitby) 


Trocadero Restaurant ‘Throgmorton Restaurant 
(London) (London) 


Carlton Hotel 


(London) 


Also at 15 Pall Mall (London) 


In addition to the boxes of ten, PALL 
MALL FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


are packed in attractive and convenient boxes 
containing fifty and one hundred cigarettes. 


“A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here.” 








